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A LOVE of liberty- nana; 


diſpoſes men to contemplate with ab- 
horrence a ftate of flavery: it inclines 


them to ſuppoſe that oppreſſion is in- 


ſeparable from ſuch ſervitude. It is 
with the hope of relieving the anxie - 


| ty, which ſome late publications have 


raiſed in the minds of the benevolent 
for the ſufferings of a numerous claſs 
of our fellow creatures, that I yield to 
the requeſt of my friends to publiſh the 


little ſyſtem of regulations, by which | 


thoſe people are governed and treated, 


| whoſe lot it has been to be placed un- 

der my immediate care and protection. 
i They are not drawn up to be oppoſed to 

. the 


* 


l 


(iv) 
the aſſertions of thoſe, who have writ- 
ten upon the treatment of ſlaves in the 
ſugar colonies; but are contained in a ſe- 


ries of letters, written in the courſe of a 
_ correſpondence which began more than 


twenty years ago, and were thrown into 


- fome form a long time before this mat- 
ter became a ſubject of controverſy. — 


80 many Gentlemen, who hold proper- 
ty in Barbadoes, pay the ſame atten- 
tion to their people, that I muſt diſ- 


_ elaim the merit of being ſingular. in the 


care and treatment 'of flaves. If parti- 


cular inſtances of ſeverity or neglect 
can be quoted, they will only prove, 


that in that country as in every other, 


aggravation that could move compaſſion 


all men vg not equall . good and wile. 


The unhappy African, % torn from 


et his native country and his deareſt 


ee connections, and ſold as a ſlave to 


** ſome relentleſs tyrant in a Britiſh | 
85 colony is a mournful tale that has 
been told with every cireumſtance of 


on 


. 


tr) 


on Or eile ;ndignaition, If it would 


avail, I could breathe ſigh for figh with 
| thoſe, who mourn moſt deeply over 


the ſad lot of this ill fated people. We 
may be allowed to indulge: our con - 


cern and expreſs our diſpleaſure at 
practices, which offend our reaſon and 


our feelings. But ſurely it is not con- 


ſiſtent with decency, with candour, or 


any rule of equal juſtice to involve in 


one general cenſure the planters in all 
the colonies, and preſent them to the 
world as objects of deteſtation. Let 
me recommend it to the advocates for 
the freedom and converſion of ſlaves to 


employ, in this laudable exerciſe of 
their charity and benevolence, the mild- 


neſs of perſuaſion rather than the vio- 
lence of invective. In order to ſhew 


that an African ſold as a ſlave 7s not 
«© an object unpitied and deſpiſed ” at 
| Barbadoes ; — that he 7s bt treated 
with unfeeling wantonneſs :”—that 
| maſters of ſlaves are not relentleſs ty- 
_$* rants, who trifle with their feelings 

. and 
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( vi) 


** and ſmile at their miſeries, — the 


following inſtructions for the treatment 
of newly purchaſed African as well as 
native flaves, given many years ago 
to the valuable friend, who was then 


the manager“ of Spring-Head —_—_ 
tion are now ſubmitted to the - anna 


= Mx. Jacos Laws | 


INSTRUCTIONS 


INSTRUCTIONS. 
1 FOR THE | 
TREATMENT 
or NEWLY PURCHASED 


AFRICAN. SLAVES. 
To the Manager * of $ pring- Head Plantation 5 


1 If incerely 8 the 

exiſtence of the SLAVE - TRADE, 
1 feel no repugnance in availing myſelf 
of the means it affords me of ſupplying 
by purchaſe the number of Negores re- 
quiſite for the management of my Plan- 
tations. The practice and the prin-- 
ciple are not irreconcileable. While | 


the Trade 1s allowed to be carri- 


ed on, under the ſanction of the 


ſame authority, which firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed it, I feel relieved from reproach 
To Note. The ſubtance of theſe inſtructions was contained | 


in a letter written in the Year 1771. 2 
| * M. Francis S. BAILEYs 


5 2 3 
a OY the reflection, that the . 1 


may purchaſe will be at leaſt as com 
fortable under my care as they would 
be in the poſſeſſion of any other pur- 
chaſer: and that the purchaſe will be 


10 : made to aſſiſt and eaſe their fellow la- 


bourers in the work of the Plantation. 


I therefore hold myſelf at liberty to di- 


rect ſuch occaſional purchaſes of Slaves 
as may be neceſſary to compleat and 
keep up the complement. required for 
the perfect and eaſy management of 
that property, which 1 hold by, inhe- 
ritance. i f 


4 * 


| But before any 11 840 Slaves are 
purchaſed, I deſire that a proper houſe - 
be prepared to lodge them. In this 
houſe there ſhould be two principal a- 

partments: one ſor the Males, the other 
for the Females. The ſize of the apart- 

ment ought to be proportioned to the 
number of the lodgers. A building for- 
ty feet long and twelve feet wide would 
conveniently lodge twenty · four people; 
5 al- 


— 


t 3). 5 


viewing two feet to each pation! Per- 
haps the ſituation of the ground or other 
cireumſtances may make it proper: to 
ere ſeparate houſes, inſtead of one 
building with two apartments.—An at- 
tention to cleanlineſs and à free cireu- 
lation of air ſhould direct you in the 
conſtruction of the houſe. Boarded 
floors abſorb and retain wet. It is dif- _ 
ficult to keep them clean: I therefore : 
recommend the floor to be plaiſſered 
with mortar made of the fineſt and 
firmeſt matetials. This is a work that 
requires {kill and attention in the per- 
ſon, who executes it. The platform, 
on which the Negroes are to. lodge, 
ſhould be fix feet long, and about two 
feet from the floor. The boards ſhould 
be grooved, and ſlightly pinned toge- 
ther, ſo that they may be occaſionally 
removed to be aired and cleaned. 


The man, hO ſeriouſly a” 
plates the African, when he firſt ar- 
rives at the plantation, on which chance 


— has 


8 „„ On 
: has thrown him, muſt be unſeeling i in- 
deed, if he does not feel the diſtreſs, 
which his anxious mind muſt ſuffer un- 
der doubt and uncertainty what his fate 
may be. To relieve him from thoſe 
" apprehenſions, which his new ſituation 
= may excite, it ſhould be the buſineſs of 
the firft day to explain to him by an in- 
terpreter what is the condition of a 
| Slave—what will be required of him 
1 duo he will be treated, —and how much 
| his happineſs depends upon his own 
behaviour. To ſecure the advantage 
of ſuch communication, F direct that 
vou never purchaſe a Negro of any 
country, of which you have not ſome 
perſon on the eſtate, who can ſpeak 
his language. It is important that ear- 
'F ly impreſſions ſhould be favourable. I 
[ | _ therefor recommend it to you to make 
the firſt \two or three days, after the 
f arriyal of a lot of Negroes at the plan- 
tation, as pleaſant to them as you can. 
The curiolity of a ſtranger, even at a 
tender age, is excited og objects, which 
| preſent 


1 


preſent themſelves to him in '® new 
country. In ſatisfying that euriofity 


you are te endeayour, throuh the in- 
terpreter and by your own attention to 
him, to allay apprehenſions and en- 


courage hope. A ſhake of the hand, 


and a ſmile upon the countenance will 


_ convey kind ſentiments as forcibly a 


the moſt courtly language. This be- 
nignity of treatment, a comfortable lodg- 
ing, and a plentiful meal of good food 


| will not fail to impreſs. him with the 


ſentiment, that he is an object of care 


and regard. The buſineſs of a planta- 
tion is various. To point out and ex- 
plain to him the daily variety, which 


preſents itſelf in the courſe of manage- 


ment, will amuſe his mind, and re- 


eoncile and prepare him to perform the 


duties of that ſtate of life, to which it 
has . God ts call him. 


Though it may be proper to allow 
Tome little time to newly purchaſed 


Slaves for repoſe and obſervation, the 
PF 


9 6 } 


2 POWER el" not to be extended | 
beyond the third day.. | You are then 
to furniſh them with the neceſſary im- 
plements and either to incorporate them 
with the plantation Negroes, accord - 

ing to their ſizes, or work them in a 
ſeparate; gang, as your judgment may : 
direct you. It behoves you to be very 
careful in the choice you make of a 
perſon to ſuperintend and infirutt them. 
The perſon, to whofe care you com- 
mit them, ſhould be made to under- 
ſtand that they are required to work in 
the field only that __ O- not 18 | 
idle at hem. rd. 


# 


It is emotlible. to. outer” into a 1 
of all the eireumſtances, or decide all 
the caſes that muſt occur in ſeaſoning 
a lot of new Negroes. Much muſt be 
left to the difcretion- of the manager. z 
For the preſent I ſhall only give ſome 
plain directions Which, though obvi- 
dous, are neceſſary to be given, becauſe 
they are ſometimes ee Early 

1 riſing 


_ Ai6ng is eſſentialꝭ to health and ſo buff: 
nels,. The nem people muſt be :requiy+ 
ech to riſe immediately after the ap- 

ig . ot m7 dein hands | 


Mn 


PF mne 
tection Their breakfaſts ſhouid. be ler; 


ved to them as early, as poſſible: IL re- 
eommend that the y. ſhould not bę ſent 
into the field before they, have break. 
faſted, lor the firſt three or. Out m nths 
after the purchaſe. of them; unle dit be 
on the days of making Sugar, A ſmall 
draught c of the hot liqugr, , FL of the ray 


TERS 


cane Jute. early; in in the, ae e | 


IF 4 


: they. may do the kd V. bee te Mill- 95 
yard, in the cool of the morning, with : 

_ ſafety+ to their health. 1 heir, breakfs aſk 
ſhould: be corn-gruel, grice,; caſſada, 

flour-pap, or. biſeuit with tea made of 
| ginger, ſage. or, mint. When brown 
biſcuit cannot be purchaſed at a reaſons 
able Priee, leni made with corn flour 15 
EE 8 | ou 


„ 9 
— r Wo 54 i 4, Eris rnd; 
— 9 


] fubſGitute. roy conceive Sag that = 


excellent roots 
the plantation may produce through the 
Fear, will alſo furniſh a conſtant and 
wholeſome variety. But when the ma- 


firſt year, ex a lot of Negroes has 
N * , 


corn biſcuit, with a ſmall proportion 


220 N brown ſugar and a little gin - 


ger, would be even preferable. Thoſe. 
and vegetables, which 


nager directs them to be given as a 
breakfaſt, he ſhould be attentive that 
they be prepared the preceding Evening. If 


the whole buſineſs of the preparation 


and the drefling be delayed until the 


next morning, the breakfaſt will be ill 
done, or it will be late. That it may 


be well done and ſerved in time, a ſuffi - 


cient number of people ſhould be allot- 


ted to this buſineſs. From the lime 
when the breakfaſt 1 is finiſhed to eleven 


o'clock, they ſhould be employed about 


light field work. Here you muſt allow 
me to preſs it upon you, that for half 


a year, perhaps for the whole of the 


been purchaſed, the quantum or value 
of their labour ought not to be made an 
object. They ſhould be required to 
work,” rather to be taught what is 
the uſage and practice of the country 
than to perform p profitable labour. Ne- 
groes from many parts of Africa are 
quick in their diſeernment. They will 
ſoon diftinguiſh this indulgence, ſhewn 
to their new ſituation, from the general 
treatment of plantation Slaves. This 
indulgence, neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of their perſons, will create ſatis- 
faction to their minds. It is my earneſt 
deſire that from eleven to three o'clock, 
they may not do any work that will 
expoſe them to the ſun. I enjoin this, 


| becauſe I know its effects upon the hu - 


man frame when much ene to its 
influence. a | 33 1 


Aber 8 mn. eee * 
ſank food as the country affords. I muſt. 
here require your attention to and ob- 
een, of the following direction viz. 


5 2 allow Hs 


1 05 


allow ſuch a quantity 6f Victuals ſor 
them at this meaf as ſhall” be ven 
THAN SUFFICIENT!!! When the dinner 
= - is ready, let them be ranged in a, line, 
| according to their ſizes. After a Negro 


=_ - has eaten what was firſt ſerved. to him, 
Ut him be ſupplied a ſecond and a third 
l time,/ until his-appetite is fully 1 
ed. Wher they have all eaten thus 
plentifully give each Negro ſome grog. 
aceòrding to his ſize. Ii preſs your at- 
pen n dae e in ander to ex- 


Grimm CINE) the e of Ron, | 
volencen Strange inconſiſtency! If hu- 
maitʒ did not didtate ſuch plentiful al- 
lowance to people, who have no re- 
ſource but in their maſter's bounty and 
Juſtice, one would imagine that ſelf in- 
tereſt, upon reflection, would ſuggeſt 
the advantage of it to the miſtaken / 
man; who thinks he- purſues the! pro 
fitable ſyſtem in the miſerable; ſaving. 
As humanity and juſtice, my intereſt | 
it. 3 MY 


— 


(11 


and your eredit all combine to require 
your compliance with this inſtruction, 
you mult allow me to repeat this in- 
junction To HAVE SUCH A PLENTY OF- 
| VicTtuaALs EVERY DAY PROVIDED FOR 
NEW NEGROES AT DINNER, THAT SOME 
| PART OF IT MAY REMAIN, AFTER THEY 
HAVE BEEN FULLY SATISFIED. You will 
| be ſure to find people thankful for the 


remains. 


* cannot content myſelf with direct- 
ing 2 PLENTY to be provided. I know 
how much the quality of food may be 
improved by the manner of preparing 
it. The art of dreſſing and cooking the 
rich yariety of roots and vegetables, 
which nature furniſhes in warm cli- 
mates, is worthy to be known by all 
thoſe, who think the poor claſs of their 
fellow creatures objects of their care. 
You will find the importance of it fully 
explained in the third number of Count 
Rumford's eſſay on food. I recommend 
the book to you for inſtruction, and 


Cz " 


620 


the 8 as an FAT ee 
the Lieutenant General does not per- 
form the office of a cook, he can lay 
: aſide his Ribbon and Star, thoſe marks 


of diſtinction which his merit has pro- 
| cured him, to ſuperintend j in the ki tch- | 


en the proceſs of his experiments. 
What his talents fuggeſt his humanity 
condeſcends to execute. In that excel- 
lent eſſay the valuable qualities of the 
Indian corn, and the,,yarious methods 


of preparing it for. food, are.  minutely 


1 deſeribed. Yqu, will there ſee that the 
Italian Nobleman eats ©: in Polenta, 


WW the American Gentleman in a Pud- 
1 ding, and the humble ſla ve in_Cucoe. 
i 1 'The- ſubſtance iS. the fame under the 
i - various names, which. an elegant or a 
„ | coarſe. preparation gives. it. This uſe- 
4 -* Tal Philolopher, con{cious that nothing 
s mean or trifling. which promotes the 
=_ good. or contributes.” to the combort of 


„ his fellow creatures, enquires, ” EXd-| 

| mines, and diſcovers how the fooreſt 

8 may be fubſiſted at the teaſt && - 
- „ Ppence 


4537 

. pence: He ee to nf 
the publick how to convert the moſt 
common articles of nutrition into a 
cheap and wholeſome ſoup.—All that 
he has ſaid in this eſſay is ſo applica- 
ble to the maintenanee of ſlaves, that 
one might ſuppoſe he was writing ra- 
ther ſor the black Inhabitants of the 
Sugar Colonies than for. the poor of 
Bavaria or of England. It is but chang- 
ing the names of Polenta. and Soup for 

Cucoe and Sauce, and the inſtruction 
ſtands equally directed to the manager 
of a Plantation in Barbadoes, or the 
_ of the Hook: in England or 
od „ el A 18111 


\ 22 3 i: 


* - 


Sven Nes 1 SUCH A. preceptor, | 
1 truſt, will not be loſt upon the peo- 
ple of Barbadoes. If any thing WAS 

wanting to ſatisfy the gentry of that 
country, that the ſubje&, is worthy 
: : their attention 188 the report of the Board 
of Agriculture upon the beſt manner g 


bolting Potatoes will ſhew that They think 
| every 


1 
every thing important that is wi by 


The noble and eminent perſons, who 
compoſe that board think no ſubje& too 
humble for inveſtigation which tends 

to increaſe the comforts and inno- 
« cent enjoyment of that numerous 
and uſeful elafs of mankind who 
earn their bread I the ſweat. of 


4 n brow. 


\ 


G "PR FORD 1 all the r | 
ence due to this reſpectable body of 
men does not implicitly adopt their di- 
rections for boiling potatoes, upon the 
| fole authority of the board, great as 
that authority 1s:— But he tells the 
publick, 7 can recommend them upon my 
* own experience.” His experience was 
. Kequared in the kitchen by ſuperintend- 
Ing IN HIS OWN PERSCN the proceſs of 
. boiling potatoes. I have dwelt the 
1 longer upon this part of the ſubject to 
if new you and my countrymen of every 
rank, that no man's delicacy or dig- 
_ nity 
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vide the plenty hop, food recommended 


for every ſlave, it becomes an object 
of importance to 50 to obtain that 
5 plenty at the ſmalleſt expence. Every 
article of food; for the ſupport of ſlaves, 
whether provided by purchaſe or pro- 
duced by labour, comes into his ſtore 
at ſo high a * that the means of ED 
uſing: them with ceconomy- and 
tage ſhould be Andied: and adopted. 
ly for the maſter- and the ſlave 
nt Rumforg's experiments ſhew how 
wholeſome! and. nutritious: diet-may. be 
obtained from common materials by 
the art of e thi The art muſt 
be obtained by experience and atten» 
tion. No man wül preſume to think 
lightly of it, aſter he has read what 


this inquiſitive philoſopher has written 
_ — As his * on Dod 
948 = W 
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(16) 


b a part of his ſate-piblicntiatis 
I fear it will not be diſperſed; ſeparate- 
Ty, among the Sugar colonies to the 
extent it deſerves. I will thereſore ſub- 
join to theſe inſtructions a few extras 
from this valuable work. In page 195, 
He ſays, The quality of ſoup depends 
% more upon a proper choice of the in- 

*« gredients and a proper management 
of the fire than upon the quantity of 

«ſolid | nutritious matter employed, 
«© much more upon the art and ſkill of 

s the cook, than upon the ſums laid 
cout in the market. But what ſur- 
* priſed me not a little was, the diſco- 
very of the very ſmall quantity of 
ve ſolid food which when properly prepar- 
* ed, will ſuffice to ſatisfy hunger, 
% and ſupport life and health; and the 
«© very trifling expence at which the 
i ſtouteſt and moſt laborious man _—_— 
in any ILY be fed. Mgt 


<4 Aſter an experience of more en 


* tire TR in feeding the | Poor at Mu- 
nich 


* 


— — 


4 Ty 


n 


| 2 was rn that eduld be Jew I 


<,viſed, not only with regard to the 


choice of the articles aſed for food, 


te but alſo in reſpect to their different 


«Kg combinations and proportions; and 
to the various ways in which they 
e could be prepared and cooked; it 


„was found that the cheapeſt, moſt 


« ſayoury, moſt nouriſhing food that 


could be provided was a ſoup com- 
+5. poſed of barley, peas, potatoes, cut- 


5+ tings of fine wheaten bread, vinegar, 
4 e and water in certain portions. 


«© The method of preparing this ſoup | 


« is 2s follows. The water and the 


1 3 are firſt put together in the 
„ boiler and made to boil; the peas. 
are then added and the boiling is 


continued over a gentle fire about 
« two hours; the potatoes are then 
added, (having been previouſly peel- 


ed with a knife ) or having been boil- 


$5 ed, that thei ſins might be more 
| e | 
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= eafily taken off; and the boilintg * 
« continued for about one hour more: 
W during which time, the contents off 
* the boiler are frequently ſtirre{ about 
With a wooden ladle, in order to de- 
&©:ftroy the texture of the potatoes, 
and to reduce the ſoup ko one uni- 
form maſs. When this. is dale; the 
$4: vinegar. and falt are added; and 
© laſt of all, at the moment it is to be 
ſetved up, the "euttings of bread. 
Phe ſoup ſhould never be f. uffered 
to boil After the cuttings of bread are 
e put to it. It is of more importance 
05 than c can 30 8 be imagined, that this 


„ oo, af hy 5 


« op ſhould not t be boiled. At is like- ; 
0 wiſe of uſe that it ſhould be cut as 
« fine or: thin as Poſſible. | 2 may be 


uteful information, and ng” may de- 


pend upon the accuracy of the experi- 
ment, that the portion of this ſoup 
(the cuttings. of bread included) fur- 
med: to: each perſon, at each meal, 
1 5 meaſuring 


(x9) 


meaſuring one n and a quarter, and 
weighing leſs than twenty ounces, 
does not contain quite oy ounces of 
ſolid food. | Ro, 


Aſter PER very fatiofaftoriy that | 
the food of man and beaſt may be im- 
proved by the culinary art, he adds 
page 20g ©* Theſe facts ſeem, eyident- 
ly to ſhew, that there is ſome impor- 
56 tant ſecret with regard to nutrition, 
„which has not been properly inveſti- 
"0 gated; and that it ſeems'to be more 
1 than probable, that the number of 
inhabitants, who may be ſupported 
in any country, upon its internal 
2 produce, depends almoſt as much 
upon the ſtate of the art of Cookery as 
« upon that of Agriculture, —The Chi- 

4 neſe, perhaps, underſtand both theſe 
e arts better than any other nation. 

5 Savages underſtand neither of them. 

But if cookery be of fo much i impor- 

44 kance, #t certainly ae ſerves zo be fudied 
© with the greateſt care; and it onght to 


* be 
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ae be partioutarly attended to in mes 
of general alarm, on account of a 


ſcareity of proviſions; for the relief, 
« which may in ſuch caſes- be-derived 
i from it, is immediate and effectual, 


ee while all other reſcources are diflant 8 
; "a and uncertain.“ ER 


©" Od@-blght really ſuppoſe that de 
Rumler was writing to guard the peo- 
| ple of Barbadoes againſt the danger, to 
which they expoſe themſelves by their 
in! | _ reliance on foreign ſupplies. In ano- 
_ ther place he ſays ** The management 
1 „ 6f the fire in cooking i is, in all caſes, 
— 1 | - << a matter of great importance; but 
uw in no caſe it is ſo neceſſary to be at- 
20 tended to as in preparing the cheap 
and nutrive ſoups here recommend- 
ed. Not only the pala tableneſs, but 
ee even the ſtrength or richneſs of the 
r ſoup ſeems to depend very much 
upon the management of the beat 


3 83 in cooking it.— 


The 
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The mms ark moſt worthy: yo our notice 

is. that, From the begining of the 

ND . proceſs to to the end of it, the boiling 
« ſhould. be as gentle as poſſible; and 
« if it were. poſſible, to keep the ſoup _ 
{© always juſt boiling-hot, without ac 
„ tually boiling, it would be {o. much 

*< the better Cauſing. any thing to 

boil violently in any eutinary, proceſs. 

is very ill judged; for it not onlx 
does not expedite, even in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, the proceſs of cooking ; 
4 but it occaſions a moſt. enormous 
waſte of fael; and by the driving 
© away, with the ſteam, many of the 
more volatile and more ſavoury par- 
+. ticles of the ingredients, renders the 
46 victuals leſs good and lefs palatable. 
ht This is evident to thoſe, who are ac- 

© quainted with the experimental phi- 

loſophy of heat, and who know that 
that water once brought, to be boil- 
1 ing -hot, however gently it. may boil 
in fact, cannot be made any hotter, f 


5 however large the fire under it may | 
© - 2 be | 


ede made. How much the nature of 
ſubſtances may be altered and improv- 
ed, how they may be fitted for the 
nouriſhment of man by a ſkilful ma- 
nagement of them will appear from the 
following account given bf the manner 
ol preparing the ſoup for the poor at 
| Munich.— Before the introduction of 
potatoes, as food, in the houſe of in- 
duſtry in that City the ſoup was made 
ep to ons PR Aral tion. = 
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"The employing potatoes. as an in- 
gredient i in the ſoup afterwards enabled 
the Count to make Aa conſiderable ſav- 


ing 
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as may be ſeen b by comparing the fol- 
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lowing receipt with that already given. 
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Poor ſubſiſtance even for the poor of 
Munich certainly too poor and, inſuf- 
ficient, "A wall, be faid, 8 enable any 
man to endure fatigue and labour. _ 

t you may. 8 a OE 1 
ment what food is ſufficient to give that 


force and vigor to the body, Which i is 


neceſſary to enable a man to 8 
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£ All theſe articles were - 50 together ; | 
„ in an earthen pot and boiled two 
hours and a quarter This maſs di- 
vided into twelve portions gave to 


(4), 


the laborious daties of a . 1 will 
give you a bill of fare for the dinner of 


a meſs conſiſting of twelve perſons, : 


The Bill of fare was : 


Boiled . with ſoup made . the 
. 5 5 and dumplins. 
» EO £2 . 5 Se 3D. O02. Ws 


Sweet herb | 


0 
Pepper - - - - -- © 
Salt — 85 8 

2 


© 


each ſoldier one pound and three 
e ounces of foup and about three ounces 4 


2 5 —. 47 ben 
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The bread dumplins che with mw 
wap were tus compounded. 


Fine-flour - - - - 1 4 © 
Water = 15 ws 0 3 12 0 


— — I 
. 


. This maſs was a made into dumplins, | 
10 « and theſe dumplins were boiled half. 
. an hour in clear water. The dumplins 
Were ſerved with the meat and ſoup 
14 all at once in the ſame diſh, and were 
6 all eaten together. At this meal, which 
« was their dinner, each, perſon was 
« ſerved with ſix. ounces. and a quarter 
« of rye bread. Each perſon had been 
« ſerved with the ſame quantity of 99 
„ bread in the morning for his break - 
« faſt: was again ſerved with that quan- 
« tity at four o clock in the afternoon, . 
« and with another piece of the ſame | 
Ls n in the evening. . , 
To 
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„To make . 
Hgible Count b e N 
Analy ſis of « one days a which ne 


how much of each ingredient each pers 
fon received that, * for hy. n | dae. 


ANAT eee 


e l. 
Diab. bread 1. 9 0 
Ammuniton bread cooked | 

in the ſoup . -. e ee 
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Who may ſuppoſe that the poor muſt 


This allowance of food to 2 ſoldier is 
ſo much leſs than the allowance to 
ſlaves at Barbadoes, that I imagine "TY 5 
preſent account will naturally excite 
your curioſity to know what is the real 
ſtate and condition of the poor in the 
work-houſe, and the ſoldier upon duty, „„ 
Munich. Count Rum ford ſays to thoſe 


be ſtarved upon ſo lender an allow - 
ance The healthy countenances of = 
« the poor, and the air of Placid od. 1 
& tentment, which accompanies them, : 
+ as well in the dining-hall as in their 
„ working-rooms, affords at the ſame 

d time the moſt intereſting, and the moſt 

« latisfactory proof poſſible, that this WW, 
not the caſe. Of the ſoldier, who 
upon this occaſion, is more the ſub- 
ject of ſurpriſe and enquiry he ſays, _ 
„The pay which the foldier receives 
«in money is one penny three far- 

« things ſterling: his daily allowance 
5 in e is valued at one Peng | 

| n 13 
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9 "That iti is 1 in any. country. 


314 


65 to procure food ſufficient* to Tuppart: 


FIs + _—_— 


life with fo ſmall. a ſum, wall doubt- 


Uh. teſs appear extraordinary to an En- 
Slim r 1 but what would be his — 


YE $6.06 


Ca \ft? 


in the world, who are fed E that, 


e and Whole coyntenances, 
0 ſhew the moſt evident marks of rud- 


& dy health, and perfect contentment,” 


Ii! oe 4 $4 4 7 8 U Jans * 294 — 4 * . g 
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aeinaök offer the teftimony of oth hers | 
it confirmation” of What Count Rum- 
ford has alferted in his eſfay on food 


without making the apology that is 
dus to Rim for not feſting his account 
upon his on authorit . Hut as the 


1 + 


ments and of his "merits 1 is made to a 
country where char Gers are not al- 
EEE, | Ways 


things d 6 ede lam gata or hi 
N ©t allowance. Pref; il be 18 36 8 BEL 


! 
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ways ſufficiently known to“ be jan 
appreeiated, I truſt he will Pardon me, 

if I add for the ſatisfaction of the peo: 
| ple of Barbadoes, that the ſucceſs of 
his experiments, and the utility of his 
plans have been repeatedly confirmed | 
to me by gentlemen of the higheſt re- 
ſpectability and veracity, who have 
had opportunities of ee and in- 


| A at Munich, . 


8 


* 


When it is uderſtood, as F deperd this 
ittle work will explain, that the qua- 
lity of the food uſually provided for 
Negroes may be conſiderably improved 
by the manner of its being cooked, I 
flatter myſelf that thoſe, to whom the 
care of negroes is entruſted, will feel it 
to be their duty to underſtand the ſnb- 
je, and to inſtruct and ſuperintend the 
cook, The perfon appointed. to that 
office ſhould be intelligent, attentive 
—_ able to perform the labour of 
He ſhould be taught that the art 
af improving victuals by cookery con- 
ſits 
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| { ( 30 ) | 
Gifts chiefly: in dreſſing them over a con- 


FI ſtant, gentle, and regular fire. An aſſiſt· 

ant ſhould be allowed him to attend the 
ire with an order never to quit his poſt; for 
the degree of it ſhould be regular as well 


as gentle, ſtrong enough to keep the ſoup 
in a ſtate of conſtant ſimmering, but 


| not fo great as to throw it into a ſtate 
ol boiling. A ſufficient fupply of fuel 
ſhould be provided for the cook. If the 


pot-gang be numerous, and the proceſs 
carried on with the diligence: and atten- 
tion, which the importance of the bu- 


ſineſs demands, his time will be ſo fol- 


If employed, that he will not have lei- 
ſure to collect any for the kitchen. 
The afternoon of every day ſhould be 
devoted to cleaning the kitchen and 
the utenſils, the bowls and the diſhes ; . 


and to the preparation of the breakfaſt 


and the dinner for the ſucceeding day. 
This ſyſtem of regularity and method 


is eſſentially neceſſary, not only for ſea- 
ſoning the African, but for raiſing the 5 


native llave. 1 he labour required to 
d 


* 


=. all that is here recommended may 
appear conſiderable, becauſe it will be 
found to be much more that” the pre- 
lent uſage and practice allow for this 
| purpoſe: but he is a bad calctrlator of 
the value of labour; who witholds what 
is neceſſary to provide falutary food 8 8 
his flayes at a cheap W 


8 — 


I am aware that this Munich 1 


© though wholeſome and nutritious, will 


not be reliſned by negroes, accuſtomed 
to more palatable food; but inaſmuch 
as ſuch a ſoup contains aliment ſuffici- 
vient to give health and vigor to man, 
it ought to ſatisfy the planter that by 
a ſkllful management of thoſe various 
roots and vegetables, which a plantation 
may furniſn through every ſeaſon of 
the year, the poor: and: the. ſlaves at 
Barbadoes may be-plentifully \ owe 
8 at an ea(y: expene . 


he great variety of articles Woe 
for food, cannot and need not be all 
. 6 compriſed | 
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compriſed in the ſame meſs. They 
muſt be ſelected and proportioned ac- 

5 cording to every man's taſte and judg. 
ment. As ſoup is the moſt profitable 
form, in which the yaluable producti- 
ons of the iſland can be uſed, I will 
. propoſe a receipt for making one, in or- 
der to ſhew what degree of ſtrength or 
richneſs, I conceive ſhould be given to 


'A ſoup or yg. for e 


o 
_- 


The baſis of the ſoup for the poor 
at Munich was water, prepared and 
thickened by barley; which it is ſaid is 

well calculated to receive and convey 
to the palate in an agreable manner 
every thing that is ſavoury in the other 
ingredients. As barley has not been 
introduced into common uſe at Barba- 
does, I recommend as a good ſubſti 
tute a flour made of corn and oats in 


the following manner * proportion. 


7 Mix three buſhels of corn with one 


„ 


of oats; grind them together, and fie 
the meal through a fine heve. = ont 


| Having obtained. this Fouts - 1 


mix four pints of it in ſixteen pints of 


cold water, as the baſis of the ſoup. 
The meal muſt be well incorporated 


with the water, ſo that there be no 


lumps lt muſt then be boiled for about 
half an hour, during She. OM " 


1 be conſtantly ſtirred. 

ka A Mets for fixteen bene. . 
2 4 Meat VER in the above 
mixture or baſis of the ſoup. 


x 
4 


o Potatoes peeled and fliced thin. 
Green peas, or beans or any 
ſort of grain; which ſhould be 
previoufly beaten in a mortar 

i © Beef cut into t ſixteen pieces: 


bobr one pound of falt fiſh 
1 Vinegar . 


the taſte directs 
E2 


| Salt, ſweet henks and pepper as 


Ls 


. 364) 


91 as been ſaid before, that the eſſen· 
tial part of this buſineſs is the ma- 
nagement of the fire. The ſucceſs of 
the proceſs depends fo much upon it, 
that I muſt here repeat the direction, 
that an attentive perſon be ſtationed at 
the fire ſide to attend to it. The boiler 
mould be covered cloſe to prevent eva- 
poration, and only occaſionally opened 
to 5ftir-the - ſoup, that the ingredients 
might be thoroughly mixed and incor- 


ine this pottage will 


* * 
» ef ag a. 


require more than two hours gentle 


Ammering t to be. perfectly dreſſed. Ex- 

| n muſt determine the ti mb. If 
it be intended to Prepare a larger mels, | 
_ time for boiling it muſt be propor- 
. toned to the quantity and AY: of 


the food. 


If the e are rt ble the 
ſkins may be more eaſily taken off; 


and then they may be beaten into a 
pulp which would the more eaſily in- ; 


* corporate: ag the  pottage. 


* 4 


. | 4 | | In 
\ : 


tx) 


- In the foregoing receipt I have nümzd 
the moſt common productions of a plan- 
tation, viz. corn, potatoes, and peas; 

| 'otfiers! may be ſelected and a great va- 
riety uſed, which would make a better 
: pottage. _ I have choſen the preſent 
formule, with the intention to ſhew 
the quantity of the ſolids, which I think 
may be allowed to each perſon, for 
whom victuals are cooked upon a plan- 
tation. In the calculation, I have not 
ſpecified the fractional parts of each ar- 

ticle, as our ingenious philoſopher has 
done in order to be preciſely correct. 

The abundance of materials, which h the 

iſland affords, admits a more liberal 
allowance. The portion of the Mu- 
nich ſoup, which is a pint and a quar- 
ter and weighs twenty ounces aychtü- 
pois, Wes Fonts no more than ſix ounces 
of ſolids. The portion of pottage here 
allowed to each flave at dinner contains 
more than fixteen ounces of ſolids. The 
difference in the quantity of ſolids al- 


1 lowed't to each FR proves, that if the 
9 5 2 „„ pottage 


6 rn ** * * 
n W 8 


2 ; 


„ 
pottage be Sachs according to RIGA 


rections given, the ſlave at Barbadoes. 


is better fed than the ſoldier at Munich. 
1 could compoſe various receipts how | 
the extenſive tribe of vegetables, which: 
'2 plantation furniſhes, may be intro- 
"duced into ſoups with adyantage. But 
the compoſition. and applieation of them. 
to ſoups or to more ſubſtantial food will 
readily « occur to thoſe, who feel that it 


"is equally their duty and their intereſt 
to give their attention to the lubject. * 


ſhall only. ſuggeſt that in making this 
fort of pottage, it is not very 1885 


of what vegetables it is compoſed, x 


vided the weight of the ſolids be AIM 
to the weight or quantity of the water, 
and due attention be paid to the cook- 


| ing. It.  Faddoesindeed differ much from 
all other roots : | the nutritive quality 
and the thickening | power, whieh they 


poſſeſs, : would ſeem to preelude the ne- 


eeſſity of the addition of other articles. 
But 1 conceive a ſmall quantity of ſome 


of the acid ee would very 
f Ti much 


- 


Eben rd ht — ht ce tt tn Hoh IR En, rn 


Gr 
much improve the at Pur- 


.celain, ſorrel, waterereſſes, tops of 


young nettles, and of turnips are ne- 


They are all wholeſome and nutritious. 
Some of them are-medicinal. I hope 
they will be heneeforward introduced 
into uſe” to encreaſe the ou” — of 
' n 55 my ee 5 
In the. happy. variety of food which 
5 Fs Iſland furniſhes the plantain is cer- 
- tainly the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial. 1 
lament that it is not Propagated with 
more induſtry and care; and that what 
18 produced is not. uſed or employed fo 
the beſt advantage. A plantain boiled 
OF roaſted, is Ce certainly 2 good thing ; 


but: eaten in that plain ſtate it does 
not contribute that degree of nouriſh- 


ment and ſupport, which it gives, 
when it is ſliced, and combined with 
8 e in a e or ee 


* 
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thought of as articles of food. 
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75 imagine the followiing'i ing redients will 
be Tg: | to n Aa . | td viz. 


V i 
4 1 of this 3 e in e 


pints of water and prepared as 
before directed, for ons bal. of 
| thepottage...,: -- 
5 0. Potatoes, boiled and 1 
o Plantains, ſliced as cucumbers 
about the one eighth of an inch 
thick. 
Oeroes, When the ſeaſon does 
-— not furniſh ocroes, the eddoe | 
would be a good lubſtitute to | 
thicken the meſs, 
0 Vinegar | 


Re, divided into ſixteen Pieces, 
or a pound of ſaltfiſh: Lo 


Salt, ſweet. herbs and red 4 
| 85 as the taſte wy first 


— 


. 1 
unh 


„ eu 


009: | „„ 
I propoſe vinegar as an article in the 
negro * not WF becauſe it is 
recommended 


= | — — . 
* ? 2 


nnn and 1 by Count 
Rumford, but becauſe J know it has 
been introduced by 6 F cooks into | 
95 moſt elegant ſauces., + ates = | 


* 
* * * — * 


The vinegar and the lk bl be 
"added, and ſtirred juſt before the ſoup 
is taken off the fire: It has been long 
ſaid, and is now more generally known, 
that good « eo ery is good chemiſtry. 
i, It eonſiſts i in preparing food for all ranks 
of men in ſuch ; a manner, as to gratify 
the palate ind preſerve the health. 


l 1 40 was & us, 


— 
. 


| The pickle of ſalt beef and herein, 
.paſſed through a fine fieve, ist excellent 


= for ſeaſoning the vi dals of Negroes. 
The uſe will prove the value. 1 


1 


Dia peas are ed to be a whole 


0 2D 


" fams and nutritive diet: but boiled as 
hey generally are over a ſtrong, quick 
fire, and ſerved to the negroes, ſome- 
"times to children, i ina hard, crude ſtate, 
they au are leſs nutritious, | , leſs 

bpalatable 


. 


* 
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PeRtäble 1 they might be made by 
a different mode of cooking them. The 
profitable way of uſing them is firſt to 
loſten them by ſoaking them in water, 
and then to reduce them to a pulp by 
pounding them in a mortar or by any 
mode of preſſure in order to prepare 
them to be eaten as a pudding or in a 
more liquid ſtate, with the addition of 
any other vegetable. I truſt you will 
adopt the mode I have ſuggeſted or de- 
vile ſome other, different from the pre- 
ſent practice of e this valuable 
n 5 55 
The Punx and the 8 will 
contribute ſo much to the improvement 
of a ſoup, that I ſtrongly recommend 
the cultivation and the uſe of them. 
In Italy the Pumpion is in much eſti- 
mation, and contributes conſiderably 
to the ſupport of the, poor. At Bar- 
| badoes, where their variety in 188 
ſize and quality is great, ſome are ſu 
0 to * of thoſe I have ſeen in 


+} = Bs, * 


— 


100. 55 . — 

Italy. x conceive that the Pumpion Se 1 

| and the Eddoe, with: any one other ve- | 

| li 

getable, compounded in proper propor- : 
— 


tions, would make an excellent ſoup. 
The Papaw is not only good for food, 
but has medicinal properties, which 
ought to recommend it to a more ge- | 
neral uſe among the negroes—It has 
the honbur of being thus deſcribed Fi | i 
he N Waller 5 robe 
. Fair W 5 


Now but a ſeed preſerving nature's Law, | | | 
In half the circle of the haſty year _ 


cx 
— — — s 
— 
er PA ST Vas 
* : 
2 Sdn, 
- — Yaris 


5 * Projects a ſhade and lovely fruits does Wear. : 
The ſoups which: I have converges 
ed as the moſt profitable mode of ad- 
_ miniſtering the allowance of food to Ne- 
groes will require a conſiderable quan- 
tity of herbs to ſeaſon them. It will | 
therefore be neceſſary that every plan- 1 
tation, according to its ſize, ſhould . 
have a garden well ' ſtocked with ſuen 
as may be requiſite for the pot. The A 
ſhallots at Barbadoes are excellent, — 


and their produce abundant. As they. | 
Y gf will 


and raiſe an a abnr * 


0 * Gs 5 N*M 
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The C Cami, and 
flour are valuable articles of food, 
The excellence of the caſſidadbread is 
well known. But neither the bread 
nor the flour has ever been uſed as an 
article in the compoſition of ſoup. I 
conceive the flour prepared and dried 
might be ſafely uſed to thicken. the 
ſoup. But it ſhould be firſt aſcertained 
by experiments that. ſuch preparation - 
as the flour may have undergone, 
' without the action of fire, has 3 
e e at noxious e 


4 * —— 


The flour. 7 the Ae Rook 
yields i is as valuable for its 'culinary.ag 
it is for its medieinal properties. To 
enter into x minute deſeription of its 
virtues and its uſes would carry me be- 
yond the intention of theſe” inſtructions: 

N 1 ſhall 


{33 ) 


I fall for the preſent do no more than 
recommend a trial of it. Upon a tri- 
al it will recommend itſelf. It has the 
thickening quality of Salope; and will 

contribute much to the improvement. of 
any ſoup or pottage, in which the 

lighter vegetables may prevail; for 
great care muſt be taken that theſe 
meſſes are not thin and watery. The 
eye as well as the palate of a negro; 
who is required to eat what is provided 
for him, ought to be ſatisfied. An 
ounce of the arrows root flour boiled in 

a quart of water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes and ſweetened with melaſles 
will thicken it to ſuch a degree of con- 

ſiſteney, as to make it a comfortable 
breakfaſt for a perſon, who is not to do 

laborious work. There is ſome art in 
preparing this meſs, — The ounce of. 
Arrow root flour ſhould be mixed in a 44 

gill of cold water: it ſhould then s? 1 
put to the other part of the water, = 
made warm, and when well incorpo- 
rated together, the whole ſhould be ſet 

F over 
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over the fire, and boiled. It ſhould 
be conſtantly ſtirred, while it is boil» 


ing, or the flour will ſubſide and ſtick 
to the bottom of the ſauce pan, t 


"Thanh every-inhabitant of a colopy, 
Where Indian corn is uſed as food, is 
ſuppoſed to know how to make eucoe, 
it is certain few underſtand how to make 
it ell. For the inſtruction of thoſe, 
who may not be in poſſeſſion of Count 
Rumford's eſſay, I will tranſcribe that 
paragraph, which directs how the hay 
pudding of America, which is the. cucog 
of Barbadoes, is made. | - 


"Page 253, He ſays, In regard to 
the moſt advantageous method of uſ- 
% ing Indian corn as food, I would 
e frongly recommend, particularly 
«© when it 18 employed for feeding the 
poor, 2 diſh made of it, that is in 
the higheſt eſtimation throughout 
175 Almerica, and which is really very 
good and very nouriſhing. This is 

ale 


6 
© called HASTY PUDDING and it is 
made in the following manner. A 
quantity of water, proportioned to the 
«© quantity of haſty-pudding intended 
e to be made is put over the fire in an 
open iron pot, or kettle, and a pro- 
per quantity of ſalt for ſeaſoning the 
_« pudding being previouſly diſſolved 
in the water, the Indian meal is ſtir- 
red into it, by little and little, with 
% wooden ſpoon with a long handle, 
«© while the water goes on to be heated 
* and made to boil; great care being 
„taken to put in the meal by very 
* ſmall quantities and by ſifting it 
« ſlowly through the fingers of the left 
hand and ſtirring the water about 
very briſkly at the ſame time with a 
wooden ſpoon, with the right hand 
sto mix the meal with the water in 
*ſueh a manner as to prevent lumps 
being formed. The meal ſhould be 
added ſo ſlowly, that when the water 
eis brought to boil, the maſs ſhould. 
not be thicker than water gruel, and 
. „ 


061 
2 Half an hour more at leaſt ſhould be 
employed to add the additional quan- 


__* tity of. meal neceſſary for bringing 


the pudding to be of a proper con- 
*<fiſtency : during which time it ſhould 
be ſtirred about continually, and kept 
4, « conſtantly boiling. The method of 
determining when the pudding has 
N the proper conſiſtency i is this: 
«©. the wooden ſpoon uſed for ſtirring 
bit being placed upright in the middle 
bol the kettle, if it falls down, more 
meal muſt be added: but if the pud- 
ding is ſufficiently thick and adheſive 
s to ſupport it in a vertical poſition is. 
4 « is declared to be progf, and no more 
meal is added. If the boiling inſtead 
©& of being continued half an hour be 


FO prolonged to three quarters of an 


% hour or an hour, the pudding wilt 
« be confiderably . by this 
oh 8 


Aﬀier ſaying a great deal to recom- 


5 mend the Indian corn he adds — The 


approved 


ta) 
approved Reteipt for making a plain 


Indian pudding, given him by the 
houſekeeper of Sin Wu.  PEPPEREL. 


e 3% A 


6 Three commutes of Indian ww; WY 


had been paſſed through a fine Hair 


ſieve, were put into a large bowl, and 


five pints of boiling water put to it, 
and the whole ſtirred together; three 


quarters of a pound of melaſſes, and 
one ounce of ſalt were then added; and 
theſe being all mixed by ſtirring them 


with the other ingredients, the pud- 
ding was poured into a fit bag; and the 
bag being tied up (an empty ſpace be- 
ing left in the bag in tying it, equal 
to about one ſixth of its contents, for 


giving room for the pudding to ſwell). | 


this pudding. was put into a kettle of 
boiling water, and was boiled for fix 
ours without intermiſſion ;; the loſs of 
the water in the kettie by evaporation 


during this time being frequently replac- 
ed with. boi/ing water from another kettle. 


2 . | 
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The pudding twins Rl out of the 
bag weighed ten pounds and one ounce; 


and it was found to be perfectly done, 


not having the ſmalleſt remains of that 
raw taſte ſo diſagreeable to all palates, 
which always predominates in diſhes 
prepared of Indian meal when they are 
not fulficiently cooked. 4 
1 will not cloſe. theſe inſtructions 
without ſaying a few words to obviate 
an objection, which ſome men may make 
to them. It may be ſaid that to pre- 
pare food conſormable to the directions 
here given will require much time.— 
much attention, and, much labour. It 
is admitted. But does it not require 
time, attention and labour to prepare 
the land for the production of the cane, 
and to manufacture it into Sugar and 
Rum? Will man refuſe to his ſlave, 
the likeneſs of himſelf, that care and. 
expence, which he beſtows on a plant? 
Such a man, if ſuch a one there be, is 
10⁰ eontemptible to be reaſoned with. — 
5 Leaving 


Leaving then every Gentleman to make 


his calculation, as his feelings and his 


judgment may direct him, and to adopt 


or reje& what has been ſuggeſted with 


the moſt benevolent intention, I will 
only add that I depend upon your ſtrict 
conformity to theſe inſtructions; by 


which you will improve that friendſhip. 


and confidence, which your humane, 


judicious and upright conduct has ſo. | 


long and ſo juſtly ſecured to you. 
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Having declared my diſapprobation 

of the ſlave trade, and wiſhing my opi- 

nion upon the fubjec to be clearly un- 

derſtood, I will here deliver the ſenti- 

ments I communicated to-a Right Ho- 

norable perſon in Office the laſt time the 

_ queſtion was diſcuſfed i in the Houſe of 
| Commons. e 


The flave trade, like an unnatural 
excreſcence upon the human perſon, 
has grown out of our ſyſtem of com- 
merce to a degree that vitiates and 
deforms. It is a blemiſh that ought to 
be removed: but the operation requires 
all the delicacy, as well as the boldneſs, 
of a good political ſurgeon. To tear 
it from its preſent adheſion to the 
ftate by the rough hand of an act of, 
Parliament would give pain and an- 
guiſh, and might leave a ghaſtly ſcar 
behind. Applications that would check 
its courſe, and effect its gradual decay 
would prove the more /afe and certain 
method of practice. The merchant, 


0 52 5 
who has confided in the ſcability of a 


commerce, often ſanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, would eonſider an act of imme- 


diate abolition, as an act of injuſtiee to 


individuals, and a breach of publick 
faith. The planter, who has formed a 
plan of extending and improving his 
property, upon the well grounded ex- 
pectation of a regular ſupply of labour- 
ers, will juſtly complain of injury in 
the diſappointment. It may not per- 


haps be ſufficient to ſatisfy thoſe, who 


are thus intereſted, to fay, that they 
have had long notice of the intention of Par- 
Lament to aboliſh the trade. They will 


anſwer, that they were not diſcouraged 


by the enthuſiaſm of a few from purſu- 
ing a ſyſtem, beneficial to themſelves 


85 and the ſtate; becauſe they looked for- 


ward to, and relied upon the ſacred 
juſtice and deliberate wiſdom of the 


Legiſlature. The argument ſeems too 
well founded to receive a direct refuta - 
tion. But Parliament may truly ſay, 


chat when the e flaye trade was permitted 
and 


oY 4. 


—— 
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a ſanctioned for the e ſettle- i 


ment of the ſugar colonies, it was hop- | 


ed. the nation would derive much be- 
nefit from the commerce without vio- 


lating the juſtice and humanity, due 
to thoſe who were to become the ob- 


| jects. of it. Sad experience has proved 


that in the odious traffic the principle 
of humaninity has been ſacrificed to 
the principle of gain. Parliament may 


now ſay to thoſe, who baue ten 
in this commerce. 


„Though, Gentlemen, you have 


„ yiolated thoſe laws of juſtice and hu- 


* manity, which were implied in the _ 


Ge Charter, for the eſtabliſhment of this 


trade, vou ſhall not have cauſe to com- 


„plain of a violation of publick faith 


by an ad for the immediate abolition | 


„of it. But until Parliament ſhall 


think fit to decree its final extinction : 
© the juſtice it owes to the ill fated ob- 
jects of this commerce, the reſpect | 


due to publick opinion upon the ſub- 


ect, require ſuch further regulations 
TT | = " 
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«a5 will afford the. comforfs neceſſary 


« for the preſervation of their * 


This is the 3 of 1 


It is alſo the language which an atten- 


tion to the intereſt of the planter ſug- 
geſts. It is the intereſt of the planter 
that the negro ſhould be carried to the 


colonies in as perfect health as the na- 


ture of the trade admits. It is well 
known that Africans, upon their arri- 


val in the Weſt-Indies, are found to be 
more or leſs affected by thoſe diſeaſes 


which confined air, bad water, and fil- 
thy habits generate. The coNnrFiNED 


AIR which they breathe during the long 


voyage is the principal cauſe of the 
unſound ſtate in which they arrive, 


Though the regulations, which the 
late act of Parliament enforces, have 


in ſome degree leſſened the ſufferings 
of ſlaves in their paſſage to the Welt 


Indies, they are ſtill too limited to ſe- 


cure to thoſe people fuch treatment 


as is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
3 _ 1 at 


/ 
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are till wanting to effect this great 


object, the moſt eſſential one is, that 
in proportioning the number of negroes 


to the tonnage of ſhips employed in 
the :African' trade, a LARGER SPACE 

ſhould be allowed to each negro than 
the laſt act requires. Humanity dic, 


| tates to thoſe,” who ſanction the trade, | 
a conſcientious attention to the means 
of preſerving health. Juſtice demands 


that an article of commerce; offered: for 


Tale: to the planter under the ſanction 


of an act of Parliament, ſhould be de- 
livered FREE FROM DISEASE,/ 


: ? 
ITE 7 


Be” The regulations to be. 
the; fuch As WOUI D RAISE. THE PRICE OF 
THE AFRICAN Nrokors SO, MUCH ABOVE 
HE PROPORTIONATE VALUE OF THE PRQ= 


bock or THEIR TAO IN{THE COLO= | 
;NIESs, THAT THE PLANTER. WOULD FIND _ 


Ir HIS AN TEREST./TO. GIVE HIS ATTENTI1- 
oN TO HIS NATIVE SLAVES, Their en- 


creaſe by his care of them would foon 


TRE fo ſu- 


AC ng. the many regulations, N 


n TIF ſhould 
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| ſuperſede the neceſſity of a ſupply from 
Africa. The trade n ag die 


. natural death. 


4. 


While the trade is continued the 


> young. Deop e 


under four foot ſix inches 
ought to be aſcertained. Not more 


than one half of the Sommer ee to be 
received into any cargo. Aſter a li- 
mited time, and that limitation ſhould 
be ſhort, it would be wiſe to exclude 


totally from the trade all Males above 


five feet. Several firong reaſons have 
_ always exiſted againſt the importation - 
of men into the colonies: But the 
| ſcenes of horrour, which ſome of our 
colonies have lately experienced, have 
proved the danger, and it is hoped will 


diſcourage the continuance, of the 


practice. The perilous ſtate, into which 
fome of them have been thrown, by 
the large importation of grown Africans 


within a few years demands an atter- - 


#7 


tion to their Wen . 


; 3 (9). 
Kt [tho agh. the ſlave-trade has, bern 


Ip Tubiet of ſo much diſcuſſion both 1 im 


Parliament and in pamphlets, I do not 


recollect that its ORIGIN has ever been 
ſtated. The account is curious and I 
imagine will not be out of place here if 
F give it as I find it related i in a little | 


work, entitled 


Recherches 2 Maophique fu i bes e 


Ia the year 1440, the Pope by : 


£ bull granted to Alphonſus . King 


of Portugal all the country along the . 


weſtern coaſt of Africa, and Grbid alt: 
chriſtian. princes to diſturb. or inter- 
rupt the Portugueſe i in-their enterpriſes 
to that part of the world. The Portu- 


gueſe made the application and the 
Pope granted it upon the pretext that 


all inſidel nations ought to be conſider- 
ed as unjust poſſeflors of territory *. The 
A TICAns were then fixft conſidered and 
made a 411 articls of os mmerce. f 

5 Tlie Plat 1 of this commerce awe con- 
DEE... G2 ____ "ceived 


5 The be of the Portuguese Foe Laſitau, Ve I. p. 15 
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ceived and digeſted by a prieſt, named 
Las Casas. It was at firſt rejected by 


Cardinal Zemeues, but aſterwards ap- 
e by. Cardinal Adrien. | 


In the year 1 1516 the Spanith mini- 
firy granted an excluſive privilege for 
the purchaſe and ſale- of negroes to the 


Sieur Chievres; who, not being in a 


ſituation to avail himſelf of the grant, 


ſold it for 2300 ducats to ſome Genocſe 


merchants, who formed a company, 
which for. a long time bore the name 


of la en des Gy les 


This company agreed to farniſh the 
Spaniards with 4000 negroes the firſt 


year: but they carried only 1000 to 
St. Domingo; 500 males and 500 fe- 


males. This firſt regular importation 


of ſlaves into America was in the year 
1517.—About this time the depopula- 
tion of Mexico was ſo great, that one 
half of theſe blacks were immediately 


ent: to that "DU The price of 
theſe. | 


us 


— 


1 


(#5. 


thats fiſt negroes 18 faid to have been. 
: exorbitant. = 


When als, . of e was 
anthiorifed: by the' Pope, chriftian- Prin- 
ces thought themſelves juſtified in a- 
; vailing | themſelves of the indulgenee · 
The Infant Henriques of Portugal was 
the firſt, who employed negro- ſla ves. 
Ferdinand the Catholic had a few ſent 
ts America upon his on account, with- 
out a_ e of his holineſs. 5 


19 1 339 a  publick x market was held at 
Liſbon for the ſale of negroes and taws:. 
nies. We find in * letter from the 
Chevalier Goes upon this ſubject, <« that. 
„about that time from ten to ten. 
* thouſand negroes were bought and 
„ ſold each year at Liſbon; and that 
dhe price was from 10, 12, 20, and 


« 20 to go ducats a piece. In another 
letter to Paul Jove he ſays, the Afri- 


4 cans deſerved to be treated like beaſts, 
since they rok arabie, and were 


60 eireumeiſed? | | 
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= . ſhort hiſtory of the ſlave-,, : 


trade, I ſhall forbear to give any ac- 


count of its progreſs and extenſion. 


Popes and Sovereigns may legalize but | 
they cannot ſanctify it. Though this. 
is my opinion 1 ſee the trade eſtabliſned 


by ſuch authority, that I cannot help. 


lamenting the want of candour, of de- 


ceney and of judgment, which has been 


| ſhewn in the attempt to aboliſh it. If 


its birth was unnatural, af its growth 
has been diſguſtful—if its diſſolution is 


deſirable, let fuch meaſures be adopted, 
. 7hat like ROTTEN fruit it may drop into 


6 nature's lap let it not de 25 * harftly 


a  Pluckt. BEL j 
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Te. make e an 7 zalian Compoſt tion e foore.” : 


_The floors of the moſt elegant apart 
| ments in the fineſt palaces i in Italy are 
commonly of a compoſition. A Gen 
tleman of Genoa gave me as favour the- 
following receipt for making the com 
Fitne 110 aft cinta 3. « 


1 


25 ee virgine — er lime 
co Geſſo di preſa Chalk. 
50 Polvere di mattone Brick-duſt. 
25, 1 di 05 ben 1 1 
e =» Froth of iron 
neh powdered. 


N. B. 4 ſmall addition of marble=. Eo 


duft will very much! improve the com- 
poſi tien 2 „ 


nn Sima; a Prog or 1 froth of 
iron, is a ſponge- like ſubſtance, which 
is thrown up in ſmelting the Ore. This: 
is an eſſential article in the compoſiti- 
7 - ON: 
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{Aa it is not imported ind . 


f 3 I recommend ſmith cinders, fine- 
1 prepared, as the beſt ſubſtitute for it. 


"The quantity of mielaffes 18 not ſpe- | 


| eified in the receipt given me. But * 


imagine the 150 weight of the above 


| materials will require- about one gallon : 


of freſh mafeoyado melaſfes. Experi- 


ence muſt determine the quantify. It 


is certain. the nearer we approach ts 
the Ttaffan receipt, the better will be 


6 


the compofitiv 5 Upon the few triafs 
I have made 1 think 4 cement may be 


com poſed by the follow ing receipt, 


Ek would be found uſeful for Ns, 
and flat roofs. 1 5 


A Reczirr To. MAKE a cr. 


| Take 3 gallons of ſraith-einders. 


— 5 dittoof Brick-duſt. 
— 30 Pounds of Eng hin ebalk, or 


as a fubſtitute fix ne of 
dry marl or ſand. FECT 26 


Let is 51 ingredients be watt pul- 
1 veriſed 
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en and paſſed through a fine ſieve. 
Mix them well together, then add a- 
bout one gallon of. melaſſes, mixing it 
gradually with the other materials. 
The lumps that will be formed muſt be 
| beaten into a fine powder, fo that the | 
- whole may be thoroughly. mixt. Ina 1 
ſeparate veſſel mix fix gallons. of the 
ſtrongeſt lime with five gallons of water... 
When beaten into a thin batter, add it 
to the above materials: then beat and 
work up the whole maſs' with an iron 
ſpade until it comes into a ſtate almoſt 
liquid. When the cement is thus pre · 
pared, it ſhould be immediately uſed. 


Care muſt be taken in laying it on to 
paſs the trowel inceſſantly over it, and 


with ſome degree of preſſure until Xt he. 
perfectly ſet and dry.— The proceſs 9 
ſhould be performed by at, leaſt two. - I 
perſons. _ While one is laying on and F| 


1 ; 


ſmoothing the cement, the other ſhould _ . N 1 
follow to ſet it, in order to prevent it ö ö [ 
from cracking. Attention ſhould be if 
mow: to it for ſome hours after the "pf 


work 


ter 5 
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work is 7 = that in i cafe any little“ 
cracks or ſiſſures ſhould appear, they 


may be ſet or ſtopt by paffing a bruſh- 


cover them, dipt i in ſtrong lime water, 


or giving the floor, if is expence can 
be afforded, a flight coat of plain com- 
mon oil. When this cement is uſed 
for floors or flat roofs it ought to be- | 
Haide on about Pal; an 1255 thick... ag 
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The . dir6Qions br: propar- 
ing indian corn as an ingredient: i in a 
ou p,— — and the retelpt for © "a wery cheap 


up have been omitted in their Proper 


place: they appear to me ſo uſeful, 
that T cannot withhold them from thoſe, 


who may-not be poſſeſſed of the My . 
in which they are contained. | 


Count Runivrd: ſays os nk 
„ were I aſked to give a receipt for the: 


Gs cheapeſt * 455 my opinion) 


"wt 
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it would be poſſible ta 8 in this 


40 country, it would be the following. 4” ; 


„Take 1 water eight gallons, and 


0 mixing with it 5 lb. of barley- meal, 


4 boil it to the conſiſteney of a thick 
66 jelly.— Seaſon it with ſalt; pepper, 


* vinegar ſweet herbs;/ and four red 
« herrings, pounded'i in a mortar.— In- 


ie ſtead of bread, add to it ; 1b. of indian 


* eorn made into Samp, and ſtirring * 5 
66: together with à ladle, ſerve it up im- 
5 ene in e wr 20 ounces. TS 
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61 Som is a c eee the fa 
„ yages in North America, who have 


46 no corn mills. It is Indian Corn de- 


© prived of its. external coat by ſoaking 


_ ten or twelve hours in a Þxivium | 


46 of water and wood aſhes.— Ihis coat 


* 


<« or huſk being ſeparated: from the ker- 
„nel riſes. to the ſurface of the water, 


00 while the grain, which is ſpecifically 
„ heavier than water, remains at the 


"64 bottom of the ven! which grain, 


« thus 
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«mot; is s boiled” or der ſinmered for 


4 great length of time, two da. 


= inſtance in à kettle of water, placed | 

near the ſire. When ſufficiently cook- 
Sed, the kernels will be ſound to be 
fe ſwelled to à great ſize and burſt open, 
sand this food, which is uncommonly 


« ſweet and nouriſhing, may be uſedin 


«6 a great variety of ways; but the beſt 
Ih way of uſing it is to mix it with milk, 
* and. with ſoups. and broths, as a ſub- . 
8 ſtitute for bread. It is even better 
* than bread for theſe purpoſes; ' for 
us beſides being quite as palatable, as/the 
86 very beſt bread, as it is lefs liable 
than bread, to grow .too ſoft, when 
Bs mixed. with theſe liquids without be- 
Fx ing diſagreeably hard, it requires more 
maſtication and conſequently tends 
more to enereaſe and prolong. the 
62 amr of "OOPS. Mg ef rd y 3 
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Jos is a 00 bad by 
God, that men ſhould treat each other 
with the reſpect, kindneſs and huma- 
nity due to the rank and ſtation, in 
- which his wiſdom has placed them. A 
manager, impreſſed with a proper ſenſe 
of this duty, will find in his own breaſt 
the beſt director how to govern ſervants 
and to treat flaves. Satisfied as I am 
5 with your attention to thoſe committed 
to your care, I ſhould. not think it ne- 
ceſſary to frame inſtructions for your 
conduct: but the- condition of ſlaves, 


%% 


. 
rr 
_ * B.. * 


8 
and the conduct of both maſters and 
managers eontinues to be ſo much the 
ſubject of enquiry, that I now venture 
to reprint thoſe inſtrudtions, which 
were at firſt offered to the publick with 
the hope of. repelling the illiberal at- 
tacks of dangerous and miſtaken zealots, 
as far as the practice of an individual 
could influence publick opinion. —They 
are now methodiſed and enlarged by 
ſome obſervations, which it is hoped 
will prove uſeful. 


The 3 which a parlia- 
mentary enquiry produced, has indeed 


transferred the charge of cruelty and 


oppreſſion from the maſter to the ma- 
nager: but the charge of injuſtice and 
inattention is raiſed againſt the former 
for a careleſs delegation of his power to 
the latter. In many of thoſe pamphlets, 


which groſs ignorance, miſtaken zeal, 


or affected importance have produced, 
_ 10 be ſeen among the heavy 
_ charges 


ta). 
charges in the long bill of complaint ex- 
hibited againſt the Weſt India planter. // 


To engage 2 faithful obſervance of 
theſe inſtructions it is neceſſary to im- 
preſs managers with a proper ſenſe of 

the relation, which ſubſiſts between 
their employers and themſelves; that 
they may feel a conviction, that every 
proprietor of a plantation has a right to 
preſcribe regulations for the goverument 
of his people, and to require an obedi- 
ence to them from thoſe, who engage 
m their ſervice. Unleſs this conviction. 
is felt and admitted, directions, Which 
humanity ſuggeſts, may be content 
- as controul which degrades. 


— 


One of the moſt important parts of | 
management is a judiciou diviſion of 
' Negroes into gangs. The application 
of their labour to works, ſuited to their 
ſtrength and ability, requires the niceſt 
attention. A manager, immediately 
after his entrance upon a plantation 


Hs ought 


4 
ought to examine individually, the ſtate 
and condition the negroes, and to 
aſſort them 1 in ſuch a manner, that they 
may never be employed upon any work, 
to which their powers are not equal. 
Happily for this claſs of ' beings, who 

are as much the objects 0 God's care, 
as the faireſt ſubjeRs of his creation, ſelf 
Intereſt combines with humanity to di- 
rect a mild and generous treatment, 


Upon every plantation there are 3 
ing men, with capacity to diſtinguiſh, 
Perhaps they may be the more ſenſible 
of injuries, the leſs able they may find 


themſelves to redreſs them. They will 
be always prone to give to hats the 


impreſſion they take themſelves. Be 
careful then that your general conduct 
towards the negroes be ſuch as to en- 
gage the good opinion and affections of 
the principal people. It is not enough 
to recommend a man to me that he is 
not harſh and ſevere. Humanity and 
benevolence muſt be the characteriſticks 
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| CE - 
of every man in my ſervice. Yet F 
grant that a certain degree of diſcipline 
1s neceſſary in the management and di- 
rection of Negroes. In all governments 
a diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- : 
ments muſt be admitted. The idle, the 
refractory, and the vitious muſt be cor- 
reed and puniſhed. But when correc=. - 
tion, or puniſhment for great offences 
becomes neceſſary, the culprit ſhould 
be made ſenſible, that the intention is 
to reform him and to deter others. The. 
true ſpirit of humanity and benevo- 
lence will not only reſtrain. the hand. 
from inflicting frequent puniſhments, 
but will reſtrain the tongue from utter- 
ing uſeleſs upbraidings. The ſtroke of 
the whip does not materially injure a. 
negro by the laceration of his body. It 
operates by the effect it has on his 
mind. It is his ſenſe that it is unjuſtly 
. inflicted, or exceeds the magnitude of. 
his fault, that gives the wound to the 
heart. The body may ſmart under the 
| A ſuroke i 


n 


4 72 } 
ſtroke, and be ſore- for. a while + but 
the body will heal, and if it be the 
ſtroke of juſtice it will not be remem- 
bered with bitterneſs or deſpondency. 
If then it be the mind that feels the ſe- 

verity or the injuſtice, it is certainly 
the duty of both maſter and manager 
to abſtain from abuſive language to ne- 
groes. Epithets of reproach and abuſe, 
whether delivered with a ſtern coun- 
tenance, and a loud voice, or in. the 
peeviſn ſnarl of affected moderation de- 
grade, deject, and fink the negroes to 
the grave. The fierce hound, when 
hiſſed and hooted, though not whipped. 
or beaten by his maſter, crouches under 
a ſenſe of diſgrace. If ſuch an animal 
is capable of feeling diſpleaſure and 
ſhame, how. muſt a fellow creature, 
equal to his maſter in the eye of hea- 
ven, be dejected and diſheartened by 
words and geſtures, which make a very, 
dog hang his ears. Abuſe to an inſe- 
rior deprived by his fituation of the 


, | . | Poor 
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poor ſfatisfaRtion of retorting that abu 
is unworthy and unmanly. A ſenſe of ; 
honour forbids it. A fenſe of juſtice to: 
his employer ſhould reſtrain. the mana- 
ger from the practice. To require ex- 
ertion above the power of a negro is 
deemed opprefion. The unworthy treat- 
ment I have juſt deferibed is fatal de- 
_ preſſion. It acts as a flow, but it ope- 
rates as a fure poifon to the life of the 
flave. He then, who would abſtain from 
adminiſtering this poiſon, he who would 
not be the deftroyer of thoſe he is ap- 
pointed to preſerve, muſt abſtain from 
language, which diſheartens, Krake 
ay kills. : 


{ 1 Y 
: 
PR 


6 1s impoſſible to deſcribe: the quan. | 
| tum of labour, a gang of negroes may. 
be required to perform in a day. As; 
much depends. upon the ſoil and the 
weather, as upon their bodily condi- 
tion. The only rule I have to recom. 
mend is, that the gang be collected and? 
ſettled by the ang; of the ſun. Their- 
appear 


17 
appearance in the field by that time 


__ ſhould be firictly required, as labour in 


the cool of the day is not injurious to 
health. But in damp or rainy mornings 
be indulgent to thoſe, who come late 
into the field. When negroes are em- 
ployed in laborious buſineſs, they ſhould 
be allowed, particularly in the heat of 
the day, t work at their eaſe. A mana- 
ger, with good health, and anxious for 
| ſucceſs, is apt to judge of the powers of 
a gang of negroes by the ſtrength of his. 
own conſtitution. A laudable ambition, 
| to acquire or to preſerve his reputation,. 
as a manager, may betray him into dif- 
treſſing exertions, almoſt without im 
putation upon his humanity. The cul- 
tivation of the ſugarcane, from the in- 
fertion of the plant in the earth to the 
| package of the ſugar in the caſk, a 
continued proceſs of hard labour. But, 
unhappily for ſlaves, what paſſes daily 
under our view too frequently eſcapes: 
our notice. Managers, who ſincerely 


IS afts of Fee can behold 
the 


e 
the toilſome buſineſs of the field, con 


ducted in its uſual courſe, from day to : 


day, without attention to the relief and 
relaxation, which nature requires the 
better to enable theſe valuable labour- 
ers to perform their accuſtomed ſervice: 
whereas, if they would obſerve and re- 
flect, they would diſcover that the ſyſ- 
tem, which preſerves and lengthens 
life, is the very ſyſtem of drawing moſt 
labour from a gang of negroes. Declining 
Negroes can do but little work. Dead 
Negroes ceaſe to work. This obvious 


truth, if temper does not counteract rea- 
ſon and conviction, will teach manag- 


ers, that the art of obtaining from a 
gang of negroes the moſt work, in the 
courſe of the year, is to moderate the 


quantum of their labour in the courſe of 
each day. It is certain, and it is to be 
regretted, that the general practice and 
uſege of the country, ſeems to juſtify 


managers in requiring the full quantum 
of daily labour from negroes which they 
are capable of performing, without im- 


_ mediate 


RF 
mediate and viſible inconvenience. I 
wiſh. to impreſs every proprietor, as 
well as every manager of a plantation, 
with the perſuaſion, that the cultivation 
of the ſugar cane, and the manufacture 
of ſugar ought to be carried on only by 
fuch a degree of labour, as ſlaves can 
perform without impairing their ftrength, 
or injuring their health. , | 


This ſyſtem of moderation would ſoon 
become the general practice, if thoſe 
Who have the care of negroes would 
_ Cloſe each day with theſe reflections— 
viz. Will the quantum of labour per- 
formed this day under my directions 
prove injurious to them? Have they 
been too much and too long expoſed 
to the ſultry heat of this day's ſun, or 
to the chilling damp of this day's rain? 
Have I treated them in all reſpects as 
fellow creatures, committed to my care 
and dependent on my will? Such re- 
flections as theſe would not fail to have 


a happy influence on the conduct of 
managers. _ The 


On) 


The regulation ebene for 
the. working of flaves ſhould begin 
with the allowance of a longer*time 
than is uſually given to negroes at 
noon. The allowance ſhould be ſuch _ 
an interval as will enable them to re- 
turn to their work, with ſpirits recruited 
by reſt. Reſt refreſhes, invigorates and 

fits man for labour. Work long conti- 
nued, though it be not violent, katiguen, 
diſtreſſes and enfeebles. 


- Men are flow to underſtand what 
they do not like to practice. To ſuch 
men I will endeavour more fully to ex- 
plain, that the moſt work may be ob- 
. tained from any number of negroes in 
the courſe of the year, or of years, by mo- 
derating the quantam of labour required 
to be performed in the courſe of each day. 
Though a manager may uſe his beſt 
judgment in dividing the negroes of a 
plantation into gangs, there will al- 
ways be a difference in the ability of 
- Boles * to perform the more 


laborious 


(78) 
laborious parts of management. 


The 


weak muſt be preſſed to keep pace with 
the ſtrong; or the ſtrong muſt be re-. 


ſtrained for the relief of the weak. 


If 


the weaker people are /uffered, I will 
not ſay driven, to perform an equal 
ſhare of the labour of the day, though 
they may ſupport it for a while, many 
muſt fink under the continuance of an 
_ exertion beyond their natural powers. 


It is evident that any decreaſe in the 
original ſtock muſt occaſion a proporti- 
onate encreaſe of labour to, the furviv- 
ing number, until a further reduction 
compels the manager to reduce. his crop 
of canes and to accommodate his plan 
of management to the powers of his di- 
miniſhed gang. Reaſon, confirmed by 
experience, directs. ſuch an allowance 
of time in each day, that every negro 
may return to his work refreſhed by 


reſt, and be thereby enabled to work 
through the year, N by exertion. 


It. is upon a full coviction of the 
: | benefit 
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beriefit: as well as the ſatisfaction I ſhall 


_ derive from the indul gence that I direct 


not leſs than half an hour be allowed 


to the great gang at their breakfaſt; 
and two hours at noon: the time at noon 
to be computed from the ringing of the 
firſt bell, upon the arrival of negroes 


in the mill- yard to the ene 1 thy 


eg . 815 


To 8 A grace to negroes at their 


: 8 meal would certainly contri- 
bute much to impreſs upon their minds 
a proper fenſe of religious worſhip. But 

I fear the mode of ſerving their food to 
them, which the buſinefs of the planta- 


tion wilt not allow to be altered, would 
make it difficult to introduce the rac- 


tice. I think however that a ſhort grace 
might be ſaid to them at their brakfaſt. 
The performance will be eaſy, and if 
; the thing be done with becoming ſeri- 
ouſneſs * will not fail to have a good 
effect, I wiſh the experiment to be 


tried. When the negroes retire from 


| the Dre: kfaſt, let chem be af. 
| ernste ak rows, or drawn up three 
deep, with their hand held up in a 
pious poſition, the Grace may then be 
ſaid; at the end of which each negro 
ſhould be inſtructed to ſay aloud, Amen, 
I wiſts: this! Ceremony to be frequently 
performed by the miſſtonary.— In the 
abſence of the miſſionary the Grace 
may be ſaid by the white driver, who 
ſhould be made ſenſible of the ſanctity 
of the office he is performing: that it 
is a grateful offering of thanks to God 
for food ple by him. | 


bs, + omen: the uſe. of the follow 
ing form of ne as a Ne . 


2 


0 God, we are tau ght and we n 
that it is by thy command the earth doth 
bring forth food for the uſe of man. We 
pray thee that thou wouldeſt bleſs our 
labours, and make it produce plenty for 
our ſupport. Impreſs us always with a 
due ſenſe that it is from theo we receive 
1 our 


. # - b i 


(8) 


dur daily bread: And grant that this 
preſent meal may convey to our bodies 
nouriſhment and health, and to our 


minds ee and love Amen. 


1 


have made upon the impatience of ma · 


nagers to require convaleſcents to re- 


turn to their work. This conduct is as 


injudicious as it is inhuman. If it does 
not cauſe an immediate relapſe, it re- 


tards nature's return to ſound health, 
and full ſtrength. An exertion beyond 
the power of the patient in the early 
ſtage of recovery may irretrieveably 
break the - conſtitution. In venereal 
caſes; ſlow fevers, and dyſenteries, the 
recovery of health is flow. I recom- 
mend ſuch e to your N 


attention 4 


Women, who 5475 adit at the 
breaſt, ſhould not be required to appear 


in the field before ſeven o'clock in the 
| morning. In bad days, during the 
8 8 12 rainy 


Mo A 3 an 8 1 3 


rainy ban on, * ſhould be employed 
about ſome work within doors. As ſoon 
as women are known to be pregnant, 
they ſhould be relieved from all the 
laborious work of the plantation. In 
that ſtate, they ſhould never carry any 


load: but they ſhould not be given up 
to idleneſs. Let them be employed 


upon ſome buſineſs, which will oblige 
them to make their appearance every 
N day. The manager ſhould be attentive 
that they do not ramble out of the plan- 
tation. It is uſual to allow one month 
to a woman after her delivery :. but if 
a particular caſe ſhould be attended 
with any-cireumſtances, which require 

a longer reſpite. from labour ſor the 
pn recovery. of health and aeg, 
let it be always Sen. . 


Children at the breaſt are generally 
too much expoſed to the ſun and the 
rain. I deſire that a tray, with a proper 
head for the protection of the child, 
may be given to every mother. 


1 am 


« 85 
N am ſo perſuaded that 1 more labour 


groes- if more time was allowed ERP 
that I direct to every negro, who has a 
| houſe and to his wife, one half day in 
every month, from the end of the crop 
to the end of the year. Nevertheleſs, 
that this indulgence may not be abuſed, 
that this allowance of time may. be 
employed to their real advantage, I di- 
rect that on the afternoon, which ſhall 
be given to them, they ſhall be con- 
ducted by a proper ſuperintendant to 
their ſeveral gardens. They ought to 
be required not only to plant their land 
a but to keep their fences and hedge-rows 
in neat order; fo that the whole may 
be agreeable to the ag as war as * | 
ductive,— 


1 I fa a that to every woman, 
Who has a child, one half day ſhall be 
given in every month: to every woman, 
who has two children, two half days in 
every month: to one with three children 

13 three 


0. 


three half days: and to the happy 
mother of four children one half day i in 
We week. — 


. enjoin your punAual and conſtant 
adherence to this inſtruction. | 


* find it impoſſible to e RoW, 1 
| think the negroes of a plantation ought 
to be fed. Directions for others would 
be uſeleſs, becauſe every man will fol- 
low his own feelings or opinion. I may 
however be allowed to expreſs my 
wiſhes, that every proprietor would 
think and feel, that his intereſt muſt 
ultimately be promoted by his liberality 
to his flaves. We are told that what 
| we give to the poor we lend to the Lord. 
Beſides this great incitement to give, 
I Azow that what is given to the ſlave 
is amply returned to the maſter, I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf with this ge- 
neral direction, that the plentiful al- 
lowanee, to which my negroes haye 
been accuſto med, ſhall be continued to 


em 


1 
them. The plantation managed by the 
directions Ihave given in another place, 


: hope, will always produce ſuch a plen- | 


ty of proviſions as to enable you to af- 

| ford to the Great Gang, when employed 

upon laborious work, a hot meal in the 
held, as an extraordinary breakfaſt. 


Melaſſes is ſo wholeſome and Atti 
ous, that beſides the allowanee to thoſe, 
who may be employed in heleing the 
land and turning or throwing out 


the dung, I would have you diſtri 


bute a ſmall proportion of it with ſome 
dried ginger to all the working people 


in cold and damp. evenings.— In ſuch 
weather a pipe is ſaid to be comfortable. 
I defire you will keep a conſtant ſupply 
of pipes and tobacco in the ee 


and to diſtribute them, nee 
thoſe who. ſmoke. 5 


The ſalutary . of the cane: juice 


are well known. Give it freely to all, 
Who deſire it, not only from the mill in 


its raw ſtate, but from the copper, when 


elagified. „„ e As 
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"As every thing ſhould be deviſed And 
| nothing withheld, that can contribute 
to preſerve the health 'of females, I 
direkt that a ſhort flannel under-petti- 
coat be made a part of the annual cloth- 
ing of all the females i in the ſecond as well 
as in the firft gang. A ſmall degree of 
the e Eine the human frame will 
inform you, that laborious exerciſe ob- 
Aude procreation: for which reaſon it 
8 extremely improper and ill judged to 
make females carry canes to the mill or 
in uneven fields. A proper attention to 
the ſex forbids the removal of a female 
into the firſt gang, until ſhe has attained 
the age of twenty-one years; and not 
ther, unleſs her bodily firength will enable 
her to perform the laborious 225 of the 
— 1285 


As a juſt reward to motherd for care 

and attention to their children, I direct 
that ten ſhillings be given on chriſtmas- 
day to every negro woman, who ſhall. 


then have four children. DOK — Three 
half 


* 3 


hildren— and * ſhillings to the: mo- 
ther of one child. I alſo direct ten ſhil- 
lings to be given to every woman upon 
the birth of her firſt child, if i it ſurvives 
| one month. . > be 
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i 10 t is a reproach to all thoke, he haye 
: the care and direction of plantations, 
that very little attention is Es to effect 


grocs. "F bes you ſt free þ me from the 


imputation of this ſeandalous neglect of 
a great moral duty and wiſe inſtitution 


by uſing your, endeavours to prevail 


with the people of Spring Head to form 
ſome kind of conjugal comexion.—1 do 
not wiſh you to interpoſe authority in 


an affair, where inclination and choice 


ought to direct the parties. To impreſs 
them with ſome idea of the propriety of 
ſuch an union, and to encourage them 


to enter into it by annexing ſome bene 
fits and privileges to that ſtate of life is 


all the interference I aſk of you. 


8. 4 ; 
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cency allows, 


The driver of this gang th 
ſon of experience, ; good temper and 


CLE 
1 ad Lecce — which . 
„to prevent the too fre- 
uen * which otherwiſe will 
prevail between the ſexes at too early a 
Period of their lives, Early proſtitu- 
tion is the certain obſtruction to popu- 


lation. The evil and the diſgrace can. 


only be prevented by early marriages. 
And this I am perſuaded may be effect- 
ed by giving a comfortable eſtabliſhment 


to the young couple. The foul muſt be 
| contracted indeed, which eannot- ex- . 
pand itſelf to the ſmall extent "of a a pate teh 


of ground, ſufficient to enable the 


married Pair to F mpg induſtry and | 


morality. | 246 ; Fog. 


: 1 1 ; ; yo, 
6 3 1 * 


The — 3 in the We gang 
| require the manager's particular care. 


diſcretion; active, but not harſh. He 


may be allowed to reprimand and to 


chreaten; but never to correct beyond 
e . %%% 


* 


uld be a per- 


| one tiroke «of the rod to . attention. 


He ſhould be capable of inſtructing his 


gang how Uto manage their hoes, and 
how to ſhape holes in a proper manner. 


For the want of this inſtruction to young 
negroes, I have ſometimes ſeen planta- 


tion work very ſlovenly performed by 


: the great-gang. I muſt here uſe the 


freedom of ſuggeſting to managers, that 


it is a very neceſſary part of their duty 


to have negroes inſtructed to perform 


their work in a Proper manner. The 
time for inſtruction i is while ha are in 


the rde gang. e 0 : 


It is ns as Cit as e to 


8 graft from the great gang thoſe, whoſe 
age or infirmity demand a releaſe from 


the more laborious work of the planta- 


5 tion. They may be employed with the 


ſecond gang upon every occaſion, which 


does not require agility. If there be 


any of theſe, or of the ſecond gang, 
whom you think not worthy to be truſt- 


ed with that part of their raw allowance, | 
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which is uſually given to them, the 
food of ſuch ſhould be prepared for them, 
and ſerved to them, as to the children. 
Animal food is ſo neceſſary to recover 

and ſupport the convaleſcent and the 
weak, that I muſt here enforce the di- 

| rection I have given in another place 
tß have the aged cattle and a ee ee 


for their uſe. as 


The little ones, ha. e the 
children? s gang, and infants too young | 


to be ng into it, deſerve and claim Four 


2.4 $-%. £ 


a, while Sir mas: parents 
£ are employed in the field. It is by your 
care of them, that the ſuceeffion 19-to | 
be preſerved and continued.” In damp 

| ſituations they ſhould be warmly cloth- 
ed, and carefully prevented from ex- 
Poſing themſelves to the rain. The neg- 

e clothe children, and to Pre- 
ſerve them from the weather is one 
cauſe of decreaſe” in negroes.— If by 


e negligence a as ad or Jacket be 
loſt 


6 


oſt, NY another be given. Wpbenever 


vou Je ceive a child to d chne, be, early 
in your enquiry, and examination of. him. 

A more nourithing diet than the uſual 
ſood, afforded in time, is. better phyfick 
than the apothecary? 8. op. can ſupply. 

Do not neglect to inform yourſelf. how 
the child is lodged and treated by the 


„nn Kenn MANASET u oecaſi- | 
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Kroes, that ht may de upon (as own 
iünſpectian, whether the children are 
lodged upon good cabins... . The dan- 
gerous period of a negro's life is from 
the time of his being weaned to the age 


, of ſeven years... W hile a child i 1s at the 


breaſt, the mother 1 is permitted. to retire 
to her houſe at ſun-ſetting: then at reſt 
from the labour of the day ſhe has time 
to beſtow proper care. upon him. The 


ee born with a good conſtitution, 


NM ſurvives the dangers of this 
tender ſtate. But, when, he is arrived at 
the age, hen he muſt be weaned, the 
whole time of the mother is required in 
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ae geld. e his period, t 
is from the time of being weaned to the 
time of being put into the children's 
gang, that theſe infants are moſt liable 
to contract habits and diſeaſes, which | 
deſtroy them. If you have cauſe to 
fo uſpect the care of the parents or their 
ability to do all that is neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of their children, the chil- 
dren of ſuch -mothers ſhould? be taken 
from them and lodged in the apartment, 
which has been prepared for them. The 
time, when the child may with ſafety 
be put into the children's gang or remov- 
ed into the ſecond gang, muſt be left 
to your obſeryation and judgment. The 
xe and the Arengil of the child will di- 
rect you. I beg to guard you OTB 


too 8 a removal. „„ 


18 cannot too 3 8 the parſi- 

mony of tlie proprietors of plantations, 
who can - behold a regular decreaſe of 
their negroes without attention to ſome | 


# of the moſt obvious means s of ang 
1 them. 


Ao * 
them. An nes with a — 
ward Gs each ſick perſon, and diſtin, 
apartments for the male and female con- 
valeſcents, ſeems: to me to be- the naty-, 
ral ſuggeſtion of humanity. I Kn 
upon experience, that its utility, by-the 


comfort it affords to the ſick, in ſlight. 


as well as in dangerous: caſes, + would. 
ſoon repay the expenice-of building one. 
In this hoſpital it-is requiſite that a- pro- 


per room ſhould be allotted for pregnant 


women to lie in. The life of the infant. 
; depends upon the cate» that is taken of 
it in the ee more eſpecially for. the. 
firſt nine day 
eſſential to * ie eee He, who 


refuſes theſe comforts: to his ſlaves, :de- 


nies to himſelf the ſatisfaction, which he 
would feel, as a' good, chriſtian,” from 
the reflection, that he had fulfilled his 


duty, and as a worldly man, from the 


| Fee en that he has. TONERS his 
In tereſt. SEE = 
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To pratene e children Fog. thoſe e 5 
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Y gers, to which the ſtate of infaticy 3 is ex- 
_ poſed, I recommend the inclofing, by- a” 3 
fence or a ' paling, | a ſmall ſpot of ground' NF 

Pro oportioned. to the number of children, | 
as a Piece of play ground ſor them. The 
| ſpot. ſhould be choſen near the manager's 
houſe, that they may be always within 
| view. In this incloſure' it would be pro- 
per to have ſome ſ table building to pro- 

| tect them from the ſun and the rain. A 
room 20 feet long, and 8 feet wide, open 

to the Welt, would anſwer the purpoſe. 
The common inſtruments of huſbandry, 

made ofa ſmall ſize, may be given to them 
as play things. One or two ſmall drums, 
and the muſical pump made by the plan- 
tation earpenter, would Wann to 
Wert: ee n 


1 "I - 


1 eannot omit the mention ofa any, 5 
that occurs to me, for the preſervation of 


N 


| health. Chigg ers ſometimes infeſt ne- 
groes beyond their own Power to deſiroy 
them. In ſuch inſtances I recommend 


a * tye and a * ointment. Their 
8 


80 


feet ſhould be ſoaked i in the lie for half 
an hour, then anointed, then wrapped 
in a coarſe cloth—This operation ſhould 
be repeated every day. Until the chig- 


gers are deſtroyed, the negro ſhould be 


employed about ſome work that does not 
require walking. An ignorant, negli- 


gent man will ſay, this ! is. a loſs of time, 
and of labour: hut it will be the lan- 


guage of 1 ignorance, negligence and i in- 


2 1 


The nature of the climate, BR Hes na- 


ture of the food ſomtimes produces . 
monious habits in weakly ſubjects. 


ſuch caſes the perſpiration, becomes an 
ſtructed, and a: whitiſh: ſcurf appears: 
upon the ſurface. of the ſkin, attended 
generally with an itching. Reſtorative 


diet is the beſt phy ſick for ſuch Patients. 
Tepid bathing is ſo efficacious i in this, 
and many other caſes, that have added: 
a bath to the hoſpital. I did not incur the: 
_ expence without being ſatisfied of the: 

11 of. it. And F truſt it wall be uſed: 
K3 „ e 
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upon every oecaſion, labien requires i is 
The water ſhould be heated to 92, or 93 
degrees. The patient fhould remain in it 


5 k 1 1 to eu or half an hour, as 


ö ee 


the r be 5 —— ard he ect) b. 
bed off with a a coarſe cloth. Let this be re- 


peated 't twice" a week, until the patient 


ſhall have a own ſkin. 


7 


Theſe laſt ions, relate to the 
perſonal preſervation of the young. peo- 


ple But to rear them like animals for 


labouf is a ytem of degradation, that 
ſhocks hlmanity. It is hoped, at this 


enfightened period, thoſe who have ſuc- 
_ ceeded to property, cultivated by ſlaves, 


under the ſanction of Britiſh laws, feel 
different ſentiments. It is not my in- 


tention to diſcuſs the queſtion. whether 
| ſlavery iS reconcileable with Chriſtiani- 
ty. I mean no more than to endeavour 
to impreſs every Cnriſtian, Who thinks 


hüimſelf juſtified i in holding a property in 


1s 


— 


Rel 


his fellow ereatures, that it is his duty 
to make the lives of his ſlav es: as happy 
as a ſtate of ſlavery admits. We are 


taught that to be Jappy we mult be good: 


To be good We "muſt be taught to dfein- 
gui What is e I. It follows then that | 
ſuch à ſhare bf inſtruction as may be ne- 
ceſſary* to open the” anderſtanding,. and 
enlighten the: mind of the! ſlave, itn ande- 
gree to enable him to judge between good 
and evil, ought. not to be withheld from 
him. It is in the early ftage of life when 
inſtruction, which is to produee reform. 
ation, ſhould be given. It will there 
fore be proper to appoint fomer ſenſible, 
well difpofed perſon,,. of a certain age, 
to attend and inſtruct the children The 


buftding, Which has been already erect- 1 
ed as a ſchool for the inſtruction of | 


the young people by the Miffionary, 


may be appropriated to this purpoſe. 15 


Let a ſtrong bench of a proper ſize be 


Fred in this room Form and order are 


effential in communicating. inſtruction 


to young minds. ö When the little ec. 
"IN? 
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ple are colle Ked. range them along this 

bench. The placing them in order, one 
below the other, aceording to their ſizes, 
Will ſabjeR them to the obſervation of 
each other. To keep filence, to give 
attention, and to obſerve quietneſs and 
| decency in their behaviour, ſhould be 
amongſt the. firſt. things they are taught. 
If the plantation ſhould not :furniſh- a 
perſon, qualified to give theſe firſt leſ- 
| ſons of inſtructiog, I will allow a rea- 
ſonable ſalary to any capable woman in 
the neiglbourhood, whom you ſhall ap- 


prove and appdint... The office of this 


woman will be to gollect the little ones 
early in the morning, to have their 
hands and faces waſhed, and their per- 
ſons made clean. She is then to ſerve 
their breakfaſt to them as ſoon as it can 
be prepared. But until it is ſerved $6- 
them, they ſhould. be left to amuſe 
| themſeives within, their bounds as they 
| like. | At this. meal, as well as at their 
dinner, let them be ranged in order ae- 


eording t bo, thei, ſizes. 1 reec N * 
ort 
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ſhort grace to FR ſaid Antes ge at 
each meal, Let the teacher call the. at- 
tention of the children hy a ſraall bell ar. 
the ſtroke of: a hammer, and then pro- 
nounce with a ſlow, and ſoſemn, ans. 
thi follau ig ſentenee. 


0 God! Wa offer #nto, Thee thanks *. 
* e which rhoy te given ws. | 


"The ehildr en muſt be Mbh to wh 1 R | 
theſe words diſtincy after the teacher. "WE 


After this grace, the teacher may begi 1 
her inſtructions; which ſhould be ſim- 

ple, and adapted to the underſtanding 
of the children. An exact form of words 
| for the purpoſe cannot be prepared, F 
can only ſuggeſt the neceſſity of impref-⸗ 
ſing upon the children the belief of a 


God, the advantages of pleaſing that ſu- 


preme Being, and how they may pleaſe, 
him. The next uſeful leſſon will be. 
how they ought to behave to their ſu- 
periors, to their" parents, and to each 


other.” Onder the * of a conſtant ob- 
8 ſerver 
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W the praftice of little a6 acts of kind- 

neſs may be enforced, and bad tenden- 

_ cies ſupprefſed. | Fhus will good habits 
be formed. A ſubmiſſion to the ſtate, 
in which it has pleaſed God to place 
them, cannot be too early inculcated, 
The advantage of living under the pro- 
teftion of a benevolent maſter ſhould be 
fully explained: examples ſhould be 
pointed ont to them, that thoſe, who. be- 
have well, are kindly treated and made 
happy upon every Plantation. Theſe 

 inſteuRtions ſhould be given if the eaſy 

ſtile of converſation,” and 'the children 

| allowed ta aſc queſtions for their infor- 

mation. As their feeble attention ſhould [ 

not be fatigued, 1 recommend that the/ 
ledlure mould not be continued longer 


| than fifteen minutes. It would be well 
to repeat it in the evening My bord 
fame ſcriouſneſs and formality. 


Men : differ fo marks in their e 
bes dee ſubject of ſlavery, that 1 ſhall 


ng, to deliver an * e how far 
the 


+: 
} 


— 


S 


5 11 10 9 
dhe Props f d plan of inſtruction and ht 
carried with advantage to the flave, and 


- , 


with ſaſety to the ſtate. However we | 


may differ in our theory I hope we ſhall 
ſhew i in our practice that e and =o 
* . be reconciled. 


fg 


'* * 


Reading, tos communicating KN 
1 promotes happineſs. It affords 


amuſement even to thoſe; whom it does 


not lead to ſcience. A chearful tale en- 


; gages theattention and excludes uneaſy 


reflection. I conceive a negro will re- 


ceive much comfort and the maſter much | 


advantage from ſuch a degree of inſtruc- 
tion as will enable the ſlave to read and 


to underfiand.. I do therefore earneſtly. 


ee, it to you to: purſue ſteadily 


the plan, which I hope 1 is already debug — 


at Spring-Hyad. 


3 „„ 


1 DL men feel an nh wit 


| Sſfoubty at the commencement of every 


undertaking impoſed upon them, which 


2 is novel, and of which the fueceſs 4s 
8% f daoubtul 
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doubtful. Bat 1 truſt you will not be 5 
diſcouraged by the dulneſs, intractable- 
neſs; or perverſeneſs of children, unac- 
51 cuſtomed to inſtruction. . You have pow - 
er to. compel their daily attendance. 
Mild language and kind treatment to 
all, and little marks of favour to thoſe, 

ho deſerve well will reconcile them to 
the reſtraints, which tuition impoſes, 
And engage the attentioi. e which learning 
requires. If there be any not diſpoſed 


to receive inſtruction, doo not at firſt 
The: force it upon them. ' Children, as Well 
as men,; row defircus of what 810 ob- 


fer ve others to value: or poſſeſs: — | 
if reading be conſidered to give preemi- : 
"wence! they will deſire to be” taught; | 
* eſpecially if their firſt” leſſonb be: made 
an amuſement; as it mdy be, by the uſe 
of ivory ſpinners with four letters of 
the alphabet on the four ſides of each 
In "ſpinner. © They ſnould be givem to the 
children as play things: And at the 
"6nd: of the week ſom reward ſhould be 
ohetowed on the child, . had learned 
moſt letters. © Ce ü The” 


0 203% 
„The hope that the BN Per the young 


| Negroes may be enlightened by cultiva- 


tion induces me to Approve and to direct 


that all upon my plantations, under the age 


ofeight years, be immediately baptiſed. To 
impreſs the parents and ſuch of the chil- 
dren as are capable of obſervation with 
the 1mpor tance of the act, I deſire that 


the ceremony be performed in the Hall 


of the Manſion-Houſe, and in the pre- 


ſence of a congregation, compoſed of 
the ſervants and ſome of the moſt ſenſi- 
ble negroes of the plantations. It will 
be proper that the clergyman be fully 


habitted in his gown and ſurplice to 


1 give dignity to the ceremony. The of- 
ſice ſhould be performed with great ſo- 


Jemnity.— An explanation of the na- 


ture of baptiſm, ſuited to the compre- 

henſion of the young people, ſhould be 
conſtantly given. They may be ſoon 
made to underſtand that by baptiſm 


they become members of a ſociety, 


which was eſtabliſhed by the diſciples of 
yu Chriſt, who. was the Son of God. 
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And that it is a eat with: Cheift 
to live according to his laws. park | 
Early baptiſm, I truſt; will prove 2 
good foundation for the improyement 
of the young. I fear it would prove an 
unavailing ceremony to the adult. If, 
however, by a ſhort and eaſy explanation 
of baptiſm a negro can be made to be- 
lieve in the advantages of it,— If any 
ſenſe of the Holy miſſion can be impreſſed 
upon his mind, in ſuch a caſe the op- 
pPortunity ſhould be ſeized to have him 
baptiſed ; and no pains ſhould be ſpared 
in the firſt inſtances, which preſent 
themſelves, to improve the good diſpo. 
fition of the convert. A Iittle ſpare 
time ſhould be allowed him for reflection 
and to acquire inſtruction. 1 


The 8 will afford an opportu- 
nity of judging of his ſincerity. | Thoſe, 
who intereſt themſelves in this pious 
work, ſhould be careful to propoſe bap- 


tiſm to ſuch only as are deſirous of re- 
| | - ceiving 


— 


(bg) 


eviving it, —not to preſs it upon the un- 


willing. Reaſon ſhould be convinced and 
deſire excited before it be adminiſtered. 


As the chriſtian religion corrects ha 
bits and reſtrains indulgeneies, which 


ſlaves are accuſtomed to practice, privi- 
leges and immunit*'es ſhould be granted, 


and diſtinctions conferred on thoſe, who . 


ee chriſtians. 


Slaves in chriftian countries, though _ 


unprepared by education to comprehend 
the myſteries of religion, will be found, 


it is hoped, ſufficiently elightened by 
that divine intelligence which God has 


| infuſed into all men to diſtinguiſh be- 


tween good and evil, and to receive be- 
nefit, at all ages, from inſtruction. The 
time is happily arrived, when the ex, 
periment will be made by a Miſhonary 
ſent to Barbadoes by the preſent worthy 


biſhop of London, whoſe active huma- 
nity extends itſelf to this diſtant claſs of 


his fellow creatures. 


: 


Wha [ 


— { 2606 5 

- When it i is Underſtood that the fole 
object of the miſſion is the inſtruction 
of the adult and the education of the 
« young, and that the miſſionary is di- 
e rected to do nothing without the con- 
_ << ſent and approbation of the proprie- 
« tors and managers of plantations,” i it 
may be hoped he will experience their 
hearty concurrence in the means neceſ- 
ſary to give ſucceſs to the undertaking. 
His inſtructions will tend to raiſe in ne- 
| groes a belief of rewards and puniſhments 
in a future ſtate,— to engage them into 


the practice of the moral duties, and 
to deter them from evil habits, — and to 


reconcile them to their preſent ſtate. 


It is well known that the Methodiſts 
have much encreaſed by the practice at 
plalm and hymn-ſinging. It is an act 
of devotion, which, when well perform 
ed, has the power to calm the ſoul into 


repoſe, or to exalt it into rapture.— 


_ Negroes, in their preſent ſtate, are to 


Fe inſtructed and improved more by 
3 


. ” 


what ſtrikes their ſenſes than by what | 
applies to their reaſon.” Many of them 


have gaod voices. Moſt of them have 


a fine ear. I deſire that ſuch of them _ 


as are happily poſſeſſed of thoſe faculties 
may be taught to ſing pſalms.—T wiſh 
they could be engaged to uſe the fol- 
lowing ſtanzas, which were ſent me by 


2 very ingenious Lady, and a devout 


Chriſtian; who imagines that the ſing- 
ing ſuch little pieces in rhyme would 
_ cheer and enliven their 0 


* 


Lee! The — God lends forth his Sun 
To ripen all the fields of canes: / 
Tis juſt as if he ſaid, © Well done 


Good negroes | Th reward your 1 


| And fo he will :—a little while 
. We have to labour here below, 

And for our honeſt faithful toil 

God will 155 heaven beſtow.— 


A NOT I E. R. 
How uſeful | is labour, how healthful and dt = 


— 


It keeps us from miſchief, procures hole ſome food; 
It faves from much ſickneſs and loathſome diſeaſe 


That fall on the idle and bs d with eaſe : 


Then | 


Then let us work chearful, nor think it is hard, 
That from folly and ſloth we thus are deharr'd._ 


God, the maſter we ſerve, knows for us what is beſt: 
And when life's toils are ended we ſweetly ſhall reſt;, 
For ev'ry good deed in God's book is recorded. 
So. faithful good negroes will be ſurely rewarded. 


A Grace to be ſung 2 feſeive days. 5 


Gowns dear companions, let us ſing 
To God our gracious, glorious king: 


To him our chearful ſongs we raiſe : 


Glory to. God on high, and praiſe— 


aue, + 
Bleſs the fields we dig nod plant 
Lord! ſupply our ev ry want: 
Give our ſouls and bodies food, 
And grateful. hearts for ev'ry good. 
„„ Hulk! 
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1 rejoice that! in theſe e ee very 
little is neceſſary to be ſaid upon the 
ſubect of puniſhments.. It is an agree - 
able reflection that the CowskIN is laid: 
aſide, and now hangs up rather as an. 
inſtrument ofterrour than of puniſhment. 


PRE; Rod,“ which has been. adopted 1 in 


* goon after this ripe: of correction was 3 | 
ed, a negro man upon one of niy plantations wag: 
ordered to be bunched. This term is adopted, be- 


— 


ts 


its place, doth not maim, lacerate or 
mark: and yet the diſgrace and ſmart- 
ing, which it inflicts, is certainly an 


adequate puniſhment for common of- 


fences. This rod of correction is a ſin- 
a gle twig of the ſize of a Gooſe's Quilt 


and about thirty inches long. The ſtroke | 
is not laid on with an uplifted hand to- 


encreaſe its force, but given with & 
quiek motion of the wriſt, which ſmarts, 
but does not wound.. Such a feeble in- 
firument may ſurely be committed to 
the diſeretion of a manager without ſub- 


jecting the proprietor to the charge of 


an unfeeling delegation. of arbitrary 


power. It is ufed to puniſh acts of 


thieving,— drunkenneſs, — quarrelling, 


| miſbehaviour to ſuperiours and to OW. 


2 


cauſe although only a ſingle roSis d nt «Gn 


the driver generally. carries ten or twelve tied up- 


in a bunch. The. culprit, upon. hearing the ſen- 
tence, ſaid “ Maſſa, I know 1 deſerve to be pu- 
& niſhed and if you will puniſh me, I pray you, 
& Mafla, to RE me Aae a man, don't whip me 


* child 


other 
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. other, and thoſe ſmaller offences, which 
85 Negroes Are Prone to commit. Great 
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offences are cognizable by the magiſ- 
trate, and the mode of proceeding is 
preſcribed by the taw. But caſes often 
ariſe, unnoticed” by the written laws, 
and not within the cognizance of the 


magiſtrate, yet dangerous, in their na- 
ture and conſequences, to the good order 
and government, which ought to be 


maintained upon every plantation.— | 


In any ſuch caſe, if the magnitude of 


the offence deſerves exemplary puniſh- 


ment, it would be wiſe to direct the de- 


linquent to be tried by à jury of his peers. 
It is much to be regretted that this mode 


of proceeding is ſo little practiced. The 


name of a trial excites expectation and 


conſequently attention. The proceſs, 
however ſhort, would afford an oppor- 


tunity to explain the nature and tend- 


ency of the crime; — and it is hoped 


ſome good would be produced by ſuch 


oblervations from: the maſter or the ma- 
7 nager 
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nager as night an out of the caſe. Þ 
will here cite two caſes which occurred 


at two different periods, when 1 viſited 


Barbaboes. 


F 


prehended. I thought this a good occa- 
ſion to introduce the mode of trial by a 
Jury. I accordingly ſelectod four from 
each of my plantations, who compoſed a 


Jury of twelve men. A foreman was. 
named, and a ſhort charge was deliver- 


ed to explain to them the nature of the 
the offence. P The accuſation was fully 


proved by the witneſſes produced. The 


jury were inſtructed, that if they found 


the priſoner guilty of the offence, with 
which he was charged, they Hoe the 


77+ cite this caſe, th at my Englilh reader may know, 


that the trial of ſlaves by a jury of their peers was 


in ds at Barbadoes at-leaſt ſixteen years ago. 
power 


In the year 1781 I went to that coun-. 
try after a very long abſence: ſoon after 
my arrival a negro, much addidted | 
to running-away, and who had abſented 
himſelf for a conſiderable time, was ap- 
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pay; 


Sher to dilmiſs him with a reprimand, "2 
or to ſenteuce him either to be confined 
or to receive corporal puniſhment. They 


Were left together for conſultation. They 
ſoon agreed upon their verdict, — in 


which they were unanimous that he de- 
ſerved to be flogged. The mode of ex- 
- ecuting the ſentence was as follows. 
The jurors ranged themſelves in a line. 
Fhe foreman, who held the whip, gave 
the runatay one ſtroke. He then de- 
| livered the whip to the ſecond juryman; 
| who, after giving the ſtroke, delivered 
It to the third; and in this manner was 


the ſentence executed by each and every 


one of the jury. When the laſt jury- 


man had performed his part of the pain- 
ful office, the foreman called out that he 
and his fellow jurors agreed in opinion, 


that the culprit deſerved another round 
of ſtripes. A ſecond dozen was per- 


mitted to be given, as the firſt had made 
but little impreſſion on his body and leſs 
upon his mind. The jury had conceiv- 


ed ſuch : a degree of ndignation againſt 
5 8 


> 


CTY 


the hardened offender, that they would 
have executed a third dozen upon him, 
if I had not interfered, and whiſpered. 
the foreman, that a reprimand from him, 
delivered upon ſo publick an occaſion, 


would have a better effect to diſeourage 
the practice of running away than an 


encreaſe of the puniſhment. The ex- 


planation of the nature of the trangreſſi- 
on given by the foreman in his reprimand 
might have been deemed coarſe to an 
wat ear ; but it was Juſt and n | 


This temper and diſpoſition of the 
Back Fury, manifeſted ſixteen years ago, 


proves how juſtly and ſenſibly Mr. 
| Francis argued in his ſpeech in the houſe 


of commons upon the flave- trade the ph 


11th of April 1796.— 


— 


Though his eloquence and clear rea- 


ſoning did not prevail on that day, I 
truſt that much of what he then deliver- 
ed will have its proper effect, when the 


AN ſhall be diſcuſſed with a view to 
produce ; 
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ann, an equitable deciſon upon 


the juſt rights and the true intereſt 


of both the planter and the flave, unit- 
ed as they are, — a deciſion, in which 


Juſtice and Oy ſhall appear to be 
reconciled. 


The other caſe is that of a young man, 

one of my domeſticks, who had con- 

ceived a paſſion for Monemia, the wife 

of his friend.— For the, black and the 

5 fair, ſlaves as wal as nobles, claim an 

\ equal privilege to act the brute 1 in the 

iadulgence of their luſts. The great 

may magnify the ſcandal but they can- 

not confine the enjoyment of ſenſual 
gratification to rank or ſtation. When 
thoſe reſtraints are thrown off, Which 

| honour, decency, morality and religion 

impoſe upon ſociety, men are levelled i in 
what is moſt valuable to man and to wo- 
man. They arelevelled in character and 
fink to a level with the brute. The brute 

indeed has the advantage. The luſty 
„bull, ſingling from the herd his female 

| out 
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© out, enjoys her and abandons her af 
will“ without feeling remorſe, or in- 
curring reproach. But man, moſt con- 
{cious when moſt criminal, has no power 
over himſelf to ſuppreſs the upbraiding 
pang,— no power over the world to re- 
pel the diſgrace attached to baſeneſs. 


Polydore“* enflamed like the brute, in 
the abſence of the huſband, ſtole un- 
heeded to the bed of Monimia, and made 
a declaration of his paſſion with ſuch 
_ warmth as alarmed her virtue and ex- 
cited her indignation. Rejected and de- 
ſpiſed he was turned out of the houſe.— 


When I was made acquainted with 1 
this indecorous conduct of a domeſtick, 0 F 
my firſt intention was to have directed 
him to be tried by a ſelect jury of his 
peers. But in order to mark and expoſe 
the magnitude of the offence, I deter- 
mined to obtain a NE ſolemn deciſion. 
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Polydore and Monimia are names common a- 
mong the negroes. 


Rö A day 


7 ) > 


1 Say had been appointed by the Rector 
of the pariſh zo baptize ſome of the plantation | 
negroes.F To make it a day of feſtivity 
J had engaged a few neighbours to dine 
with me. Among them were two re- 
ſpectacle magiſtrates. After the more 
ſolemn buſineſs of the day had been per- 


formed, the parties were called upon to 
appear. On behalf of the proſecutrix, 


I ſtated ſuch facts and circumſtances as 
appeared to me neceſſary to be laid be- 
fore the magiſtrates, Monimia was then 
deſired to proceed in ſupport of her com- 

plaint.— She delivered a clear and cir- 
cumſtantial evidence. And although 

ſometimes abaſhed by the queſtions, 
which in ſuch a caſe it was neceſſary | 
to put, in order to eſtabliſh the facts, 
upon which conviction muſt be founded, 

this woman in her croſs- examination 
ſtampt credibility upon her evidence by 
the ſimple and unembarraſſed manner of 
N her ſtory— 


+ Habtiiin 1 is PINOY a ee to negroes : at 
Barbadoes, 
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Polydore now entered into his defence. 
He had no witneſs, — no fact to en | 


to account for his midnight intruſion.— 


A poſitive denial of any intention to 
diſhonour the bed of his friend—(villains 


| ſeruple not to lie) was all he had to offer 
in his Juſtification. | 


Aﬀter ons Sell in . a 


was endeavoured to. reconeile and blend 


local policy and moral juſtice, the ma- 
giſtrates adjudged Polydore to be guilty 
of the charge and ſentenced him“ to 
ehe kept in cloſe confinement for fifteen 
days, — to be fed upon bread and 
% ¶ter.— and to receive ſuch a num 
her of laſhes, not exceeding one dozen 8 
32 the huſband ſhould direct to. be 
8 given.“ The firſt part of the ſentence 
was enforced. But upon the culprit's 
expreſling his contrition, and making a 
ſubmiſſion, the huſband remitted the 
5 A 


This be afforded an . of 
Mz | explaining 
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explaining to a numerous audience, who 


attended it, the criminality of the of- 


fence, — the ſacred nature and the ad- 


vantages of marriage and the duties of 


parents to een 


It is 3 the laws of England do 


not allow that the ſame perſons ſhould be | 


jurors and judges. © The ſpirit and cau- 
„ tion of our penal laws have in all eri- 
«©. minal proceedings taken care to ſe- 
+<© parate the intereſt from the judgment, 
band the judgment from the execution.” 
But I ſee no incongruity or danger in 


_ committing to his peers the power of 
trying, judging and punifhing a ſlave; 


provided the ſentence be ſubje& to be 
moderated or reverſed by the maſter or 

manager. — The ſelection of impartial 
perſons to enquire into the nature of the 
offence removes from a harſh ſuperiour 
the arbitrary exerciſe of his power, if he 


be diſpoſed to abuſe it. It alſo relieves 


a benevolent maſter from the odium of 


ſeverity, if the caſe requires exemplary 
| = puniſhment. 


1 119 * 


puniſhment. The S power 
of moderating the ſentence muſt be 
veſted in the proprietor or manager. 
Negroes, who as yet have no written 
law, no adjudged caſes to direct their 
proceedings in criminal matters, may 
ſometimes be influeneed more by their 
feelings than by the rules of juſtice.— 
Uatil the Legiſlature: of Barbadoes ſhall 
enact ſueh a code of laws for the govern- 
ment and treatment of flaves as may 
ſuit the cireumſtances of the times, I 
deſire that the practice of trying offenders 
by juries may be obſerved, whenever it 
ſhall appear to you | that the caſe re- 
. a trial. . 


The repairs of the habitations of ne- 
roes require- the conſtant attention of 
the manager. When a negro deſires to 
build a new houſe, let it be a ſtanding 
rule of the plantation, that he fhall rſt 
ſignify his intention to the manager; 
who muſt take care that the bale be 
fo ſituated, as to preſerve the line, and 


Mz e e 
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range with the other houſes. No houſe 
need be wider than ten feet. The 
houſes of the-inferiour negroes need not 
be more than eight or nine feet wide. — 
To every negro, who builds a new 
houſe, I direct that two pair of ſtrong 

deal rafters, a ridge-pole, and four 
hard-wood poſts be given. The rafters 
ſhould be three fourths as long as the 
houſe is wide: for houſes ten feet wide, 
they ſhould be feven feet and a half 
long. My intention in giving rafters 
is not only to afford aſſiſtance to the ne- 
groes in the undertaking, but to have 
the roofs of all the houſes of the ſame 
pitch, as nearly as may be. It muſt be 
left to your judgment and diſcretion 
what further aſſiſtance it may be proper 
to give to the perſon, who deſires to 
erect or rebuild a houſe. The aſſiſtance 
ſnould be proportioned to the inability 
of the negro. Upon the marriage of a 
young couple, who have not parents to 
aſſiſt them in their eſtabliſhment, I deſire 


you will not only aſſign them a lot of 
ground, 


K 


| ground, but that you with have their 
houſe built altogether at my expence ;— 


and that you will furniſh the new mar- 


ried pair with all the conveniencies, 


neceſſary for their comfortable lodging; 
with : a corn-ſtone, a water-jar, an iron 
pot; — and allo with a young ſow or 
a female kid. — 


5 


ö The proportion of garden ground to 
each negro-houſe ſhould be a ſquare of 
about eighty feet, beſides the quantity 


allotted to the proprietor of the houſe, 
in the proviſion field, aſſigned to the 
negroes. In that field his lot ſhould not 


be circumſcribed. Leave it to himſelf to 


mark out what he thinks he can culti- 


vate. I have never found negroes un- 
reaſonable in the quantity they have 
taken. If any perſon neglects the cul- 


tivation of what he has marked out, it 
will be your buſineſs to reduce the ſize 
of his lot to the 1 of his induſtry. 


1 fear this will not fully ſatisfy Mr. | 
Francis | 
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(122) 
Francis; who Kinks that the ſlaves 
| ſhould have property in the ſoil. As 
rights, which are held at diſeretion, 
may be capriciouſly reſumed, he pro- 
poſes that the negro ſhould hold what is 
aſſigned to him by ſome legal tenure ;— 
ſubject however to forfeiture. When 


os OE law ſhall be framed as will ſecure 


to ſlaves their juſt rights, and an ade- 
quate compenſation for their ſervices 
without giving them à dangerous independ- 
ency, it ſhall have my hearty approba- 
tion.— In the mean time I conſider my 
ſlaves, each poſſeſſor, as tenant for life 
of the land and houſe he now. holds, 
with remainder to his heirs: and I be- 
lieve he is as well ſatisfied that the ſe- 
cure enjoyment of his houſe and land 
will be continued to him, to his children 
and collaterals in ſucceſſion, as if they 
were confirmed to him by an act of 

Parliament. It is certain that many 
| | families 


The regulation upon my plantations has been, 
and it will be invariably continued, to allow a 
— Hquare of 60 or vo feet to each houſe according to 


the 


09 


families upon my plantations might 
plead againſt me the Engliſh Statute of 
limitations, if I was diſpoſed to diſpoſſeſs 
them of what they deem their property- 


I have declined for the preſent to en- 
quire into the cauſes of that decreaſe in 
Negroes, which ſometimes happens upon 


plantatations, where no ſeverity or op- 


preſſion is practiced ;— where even a 
degree of care and concern 1s manifeſted. 
_ Obſervations that are unpleaſing are in 
general unavailing. I cannot, how- 


ever, neglect to ſtate, that it is the e- 
ſtabliſned opinion of the | beſt writers 
upon population that the human ſpecies 
will encreaſe abundantly in all countries, 
: where no circumſtances exiſt, and where 


the ſituation of the ground. This is attached to 


the tenement— is conſidered as heriditary proper- 
ty. — and deſcends, as the more conſiderable eſtates 


of their ſuperiours do —Befides this ſpot of ground, 
a field is fet apart in which each negro is allowed 


to mark out his lot to any extent, which he thinks 
_be- and his family are . of cultivating. 


where 
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no for prevail to counteraQt the laws 


of nature. 


Hume's effays are in the hands of 


every man, who reads. This able writer 
ſays that © almoſt. every man, who 


„thinks he can maintain a family, 


<< will have one. And the human ſpe- 
& * cies, at this rate of propagation, would 


% more than double e-ery generation, 


were every one coupled as ſoon as he 
d eame to the age of purberty ” He di- 
rely us to obſerve © how faſt mankind 
multiply in every colony, where it is 
eaſy to provide for a family, and 
„here men are not Araitened: that is 
to ſay, where men live in eaſe and 


plenty: — or in terms more applicable 


to the preſent ſubjet, where men are 


moderately worked, en ſed, and 


kindly treated. 


Hume further obſerves, that . . 


« tries, where plagues have ſwept away 
the third or the fourth part of the 


$6 e in a N or two the 
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40 deſtruction was not perceived, * He: 


ſeems to intend to account for the quick 
ſucceeding increaſe by adding, {© that 


every wiſe, juſt and mild government, 
«by rendering the condition of its ſub- 


« jects eaſy and ſecure, | will always 


** abound moſt in . h RO 
Such 
* FOOTE 1 js not pr e enang ne- 
groes, is ſuppoſed to be the great cauſe, that they 
do not increaſe, It is ſo little practiced upon my 
Plantations, that I. do not believe it prevails ſo ge- 
nerally in Barbadoes as ſome people repreſent. 
The early and promiscuous COMMETCe, between the 
lexes is, in my opinion, the great enemy to propa» 
gation. Would it were better underſtood, that 
from the chaſte and temperate. uſe of marriage 
muſt proceed a ſtronger and more long-lived race 


than from the indulgence of lawleſs appetite. It 


was an obſervation made to me by a very ſenfible 
friend“ that the very cultivation of the fields give 


here a leflon, modeſt and pure. When the earth 


eis prepared and ploughed, and the ſeed, at the 
proper ſeaſon, is caſt into the furrows, if it be 


„ plonghed over and over again, would the ſeed | 
% thus, diſturbed in its germination ftrike root deep- 


& 1y, or would it vegetate at all? If ſowed with 


& different ſeeds, inimical to each other, how weak 
and mingled would be the produce! Let the 


divine 
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„„ 
Such authority and other writers, 
who might be quoted, will juſtify me 
in aſſerting that a wy and mild treatment 


of negroes, by rendering their condition 
eaſy and ſatisfactory, will enſure an in- 

_ creaſe of them upon a/! plantations in 
Barbadoes. The treatment and manage- 
ment of them muſt be not only mild but 

wiſe. There muſt be Judgment in giv- 
ing and in withholding ; in acting and 
in forbearing. The exerciſe of this 
judgment muſt be the reſult of obſer- 
vation and reflection. 5 | 


« divine nd be carefully obſerved as well 
ein your care of the women as of the ſoil, Sow 
not thy land with divers Seeds. 


+ The following extract from my plantation book 
will juſtify the above aſſertion. This extract ſhews - 


that the natural increaſe of the negroes upon two 


of my plantations, contiguous to each other, and 
under the management of the ſame perſon, wich- 
out any addition by purchaſe, was Two upon the 
number of 305, in a period of four N . 
In January 1772 the number was - - 305 
EG Fate Be be ne nt | me 1 05 
ff ß t 
CC ED 
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To thaks' who have been unaccuſtom- 4 
ed to ſpeculative inquiries, and who 
have neglected to examine the queſtion, 

whether man has a right to hold and to uſe 

Ars fellow creatures as his property I reeom- 
mend a ſerious inveſtigation. of the ſub- 
ject. Such will find the inquiry pro- 
fitable.— They, who hold ſlaves upon 

a conſcientious conviction of a right over 

their perſons, will ſenſibly. feel the force 

of thoſe arguments, which will occur to 


bind them to make their lla ves the ob- 
jects of their tendereſt concern. ; 


Tt is worth remarking that during this period 
of four years, when there was an increaſe of two 
negroes upon the original ſtock, the crop. of each 
year was large: and that, in 1774, when the crop 
was the largeſt, the births were the more nume- 
rous, and the deaths ſewer than ia any other year. 


The births in that year were thirteen, and the 
deaths two,— The two, who died, were infants, 


CONCLUSION: 


0.8) 


In the roco SOS to thefe 
instructions I have ſaid they were con- 
tained in a ſeries of letters, written 
twenty years ago. Copies, which I 


have preſerved of a few of thoſe letters, 


ſupply me with extracts to prove the 
attention, which has always been paid : 

to the comforts - and preſervation. of 
3 flaves at Barbadoes. 5 


N 1 . * * a 3 5 x F, F- 
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Extra of a letter to Mr. Jacob Lewis 
The nar of Spring- Head plantation. 


September 1771. 


: ol depend upon you to nd, 
without delay, ſuch water-eiſterns and 
wells as may be neceſſary to preſerve 
the negroes from the inconvenience 
they may ſuffer from the want o 
wholeſome water to drink, and to ſave 
the poor ſlaves from the labour of ſup- 
plying the bolling- -houle with water late 
in the . My mind would be 


Painfully 


Ng 
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painfully affected by the reflection, hat” 
I derive all my enjoyments HERR from 


means, which make thoſe human crea- 

tures miſerable, who have been placed 
under my immediate care and protee- 
tion. Let me then beſeech you to build 


ciſterns and fink wells, without regard 


to expence, both at Spring-Head and 


Taitts, ſo that the negroes may be pre- 


| ſerved and my mind made eaſy. I know | 


the labour it will coſt to do all this; but 


as I know that no labour is miſapplied 
under your direction I will never com- 


plain of what may be employed to com 
pleat, with expedition, the things I 15 


have directed. — 


J cannot draw off my attention from 
this ſubject without recommending one 
thing more to you. It is to examine 
how the poorer ſort of negroes are lodg- 
ed. Beſides the attending apothecary, 
a ſkilful medical man, and a white 
nurſe are placed upon Spring-Head to 


take care of the negroes. It is more 


Ne eaſy 
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eaſy. to preſerve health chan to eure 
diſeaſes. It ſhould therefore be the bu 
ſineſs of theſe two perſons to ſee how 


every individual negro is lodged, and to Z 
make their 2 regularly to you. 


3 


75 2. Jaco Lewis 2 


. — * 
Dn * 


4 — = — January 15 n. 


It is painful to turn to that part of 
your letter, which tells me that Bedford 5 
is dead, and that you have loſt ſeveral ; 
of the young people. For the loſs of 
Bedford I feel that common concern, 
which muſt naturally ariſe in a bene vo- 
lent breaſt, upon the death of a perſon 
in any ſenſe or in any degree valuable 
to us. But my humanity 1 is particularly 
affected by the deaths of young people. 
I am ſure you and your, wife will ex- 
cuſe me, if I repeat my former. requeſt, : 
that you will be particularly attentive | 


to the preſervation of the children, 
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Te Mr. da. Lewis. 


February 18, 1775. 
If the Americans i perf in their re- 
: eius dd not to export proviſions, you 


can judge, as well as myſelf, to what 
diftreſs our little country will be re- 
duced. The notice the Americans have 
given is ſufficient to enable you to pro- 
vide againſt a famine, to which (in caſe 


they withhold ſupplies) the iſland will 


be expoſed, unleſs a plan for raiſing 


proviſions be immediately and generally 
adopted. In a matter of ſuch impor- 


tance, when the moſt valuable part oſmy 
property is the object of conſideration, 


you muſt allow me to judge, to decide 
and to direct. And I do now direct, that 


you ſhould immediately adopt and pur- 
ſue ſuch a plan of management as will 
produce a ſufficient quantity of provi- 


ſions to feed my negroes, independent 
of foreign ſupplies. I will ſend you oats 


and beans from England; and I will 
encreaſe the ſupplies from Ireland. I 
hope 
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hope when you execute is Nan, you 
will be able to plant one hundred and 
forty acres of canes. But if it be ne- 
eeſſary to reduce the annual crop of 
canes. below that number of acres, in 
order to produce the neceſſary quantity 
of proviſions for the maintenance of the 
negroes, I ſhall be content to have you 
do ſo.— Whetever loſs I may ſuſtain, 
it will be balanced in my mind by the 
conſciouſneſs of conſulting the preſer- 
vation of my People. 


$ > 


1 beg it may be reihetatidhei theſe 

ſentiments were entertained and theſe 
inſtructions given, long bofore Ramſay : 
wrote, or W ilberforce ſpoke. _ | 


i 133 $7 
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Tux NEGRO's ADDRESS To HIS FELLOWS. 


We're children of Cham! He his father offended, 
Who gave him the curſe, which to us is deſcended.” 1 
«A ſervant of ſervants” alas !. is our curſe; On | 
And bad as it is, it has ſav'd us from wore 185 

For, Mater of Maſters, ſay friends are we fitted? 

Our paſſions unbridled — Our ſelf- will unbitted. 

In our own country free, we Savages ran; | 
And negro made war on his brother Black Man. | | 


To thoſe ta'en in battle no mercy we. gave: 
Each pris'ner was murther'd or fold for a ſle ve. 


| $0 that if to White Men now flaves you behold them, 
White Men had not bought, if Black Men had not 


| J fold them, | 
Nay, were we more happy, or felt we leſs evil, 3 


When ſnakes were our Gods, and we worſhip'd the 
„„ 
A ſervant of ſorvatits wok more were we then: 
We labour'd for devils.— We now work for men. 
A bleſſed exchange we may make, if we chuſe, 
The knowledge of God for the freedom we loſe : 
A far better freedom that knowledge ſhall give, 
And children of God we, Cham's children, ſhall live. 
Belov'd by our maſters, kindly treated, eſteemed, | 
And, in God's own due time, from Cham's curſe 
quite redeemd ik 


1 


Ham, the ſon of Noah, from whom the negroes are de- | f 
ſcended, is written Cham in the Hebrew. 


n 
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doth oe, 
Shall receive his aa God ſhall appear 
To take away evil, and-fickneſs and pain: 87 


Agd find that his lh our hath not been in van. 
If we ſuffer with Chriſt, with him we ſhall reign; 


For he came a ſervant, to death was obedient 


den e 
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a tha ful heaft:—and We 
Have nothing more to give. ” 3 a 
F irſt, Lord, we ſing our thanks to thee 


— 


For all that we receive. . 


*. 


< C ur maſter too for this day? 8 feaſt f 
We thank with chearful voice: 5 5 

Give us to ſee him, 65 thy gueſt, 

Andi in his good rejoice. I PW 
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